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The Preface. 

Oung and vain perfons, though per¬ 
haps they marry not primarily and 
onely on purpofe to get Children, 
much lefs to get fuch as may be fit 
for fome one particular vocation ; yet having 
Children, they difpofe of them as well as they 
can according to their refpeftive inclinations: 
Even fo, although I wrote thefe fheets but to rid 
my head of fo many troublefome conceits, and 
not to apply them to the ufe of any one particu¬ 
lar People or Concernment; yet now they are 
born, and that their Birth happened to be about 
the time of the Duke of Ormond's going Lord 
Lieutenant into Ireland , I thought they might be 
as proper for the consideration of that place, as 
of any other, though perhaps of efFeft little 
enough in any. 

Ireland is a place which muft have fo great an 
Army kept up in it, as may make the Irifli defift 
from doing themfelves or the Englifh harm by 
their future Rebellions. And this great Army 
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muft occafion great and heavy Leavies upon a 
poor people and wafted Countrey ; it is there¬ 
fore not amifs thatlre/rfWfhould underftand the 
nature and meafure of Taxes and Contributions* 

2. The Parifhes of Ireland do much want Re¬ 
gulation, by unking and dividing them ; fo as 
to make them fit Enclofures wherein to plant 
theGofpel: wherefore what I havefaidas to the 
danger of fupernumerary Minifters, may alfo be 
feafonable there, when the new Geograpy we 
expeft of that Ifland fhall have afforded means 
for the Regulation abovementioned. 

3. The great plenty of Ireland will but undo 
it, unlefs a way be found for advantageous Ex¬ 
portations, the which will depend upon the due 
meafure of Cuftom and Excize here treated on. 

4. Since Ireland is under-peopled in the 
whole, and ftnee the Government there can ne¬ 
ver be fafe without chargeable Armies, until the 
major part of the Inhabitants be Englifh, whe¬ 
ther by carrying over thefe, or withdrawing 
the other } I think there can be no better en¬ 
couragement to draw Englifh thither, then to 
Jet them know, that the Kings Revenue being 
above & part of the whole Wealth, Rent, and 
Proceed of the N ation j.that the Publick Charge 
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in the next Ape will be no more felt there then 
that of Tythes is here ; and that as the Kings 
Revenue encreafes, fo the caufesof his Expence 
will decreafe proportionably, which is a double 
advantage. 

6 . The employing the Beggars in England 
about mending the High-wayes, and making 
Rivers Navigable will make the Wool and Cat¬ 
tle of Ireland vend the better. 

7. The full underftanding of the nature of 
Money, the effe&s of the various Jpecies of 
Coins, and of their uncertain values, as alfo of 
railing or embafing them, is a learning moft pro¬ 
per for Ireland, which hath been lately much and 
often abufed for the want of it. ; 

$. Since Lands are worth but fix or feven years 
purchafe, and yet twenty years juft crofs the 
■Channel, Were good the people of Ireland 
knew the reafons of it at a time when there is 
means of help. 

Laftly,if any man hath any Notions which pro¬ 
bably may be good for Ireland ,he may with moft 
advantage expofe them to publick examination 
now, when the Duke of Ormond is Chief Gover- 
nour: for, 

i. His Grace knows that Countrey perfectly 

well,, 
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well , as well in times and matters of Peace as 
War , and underftands the Interefts as well of 
particular perfons, as of all and every fa&ions 
and parties ftruggling with each other in that 
Kingdom 5 underftanding withall the ftate of 
England, and alfo of feveral Forreign Nations, 
with reference to Ireland. 

2. His Grace hath given frefli demonstration of 
his care of an Englifh Intereft in Ireland, and of his 
wifdom in reconciling the feveral crofs concern¬ 
ments there fo far as the fame is poffible. 

3. His Graces Eftate in Lands there is the great- 
eft that ever was in Ireland , and confequently he 
is out of the danger incident to thofc Proreges , 
againft whom Cambden fayes, Hibernia eft femper 
qnerttla *, there being no reafon for ones getting 
more Land, who hath already the moft of any. 

4. Whereas fome chief Go vernours who have 
gone into Ireland, chiefly to repair or raife for¬ 
tunes , have withdrawn themfelves again when 
their work hath been done, not abiding the cla¬ 
mors and complaints of the people afterwards : 
But his Grace hath given Hoftages to that Nati¬ 
on for his good Government, and yet hath taken 
away aforehand all fears of the contrary. 

5. His Grace dares do whatever he underftands 

to 
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to be fitting, even to the doing of a fingle Sub- 
je& Juftice againft a Confederate multitude; be¬ 
ing above the finifter interpretations of the jea¬ 
lous and querulbus;for his known Liberality and 
Magnificence fhall ever keep him free from the 
clamor of the people, and his through-tried fi¬ 
delity fhall frufirate the force of any fubdolous 
whifperings in the Ears of His Majefty. 

6 . His good acceptance ofall ingenious en¬ 
deavours, fhall make the wife men of this Eaftern 
England be led by his Star into Ireland , and there 
prefent him with their choiceft advices* who can 
mofi judicioufly felefr and apply them. 

Laftly, this great Perfon takes the great Settle¬ 
ment in hand, when Ireland is as a white paper, 
when there fits a Parliament moft affe&ionate to 
his Perfon, and capable of his Counfel, under a 
King curious as well as careful of Reformation j 
and when there is opportunity, to pafs into Po- 
fitive Laws whatfoever is right reafon and the 
Law of Nature. 

Wherefore by applying thofe Notions unto 
Ireland , I think I have harped upon the right 
firing, and have firuck whilefi the Iron is hot; 
by publilhing them now, when, if ever at all, 
they be ufeful. I would now advertife the 

world* , 
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world, that I do not think I can mend it,and that 
I hold it beftfor every mans particular quiet, to 
let it vadere ficnt vnlt j I know well, that res 
nolnnt male adminiftrari , and that (fay I what I 
will or can) things will have their courfe, nor 
will nature be couzened : Wherefore what I 
have written (as I faid before) was done but to 
eafe and deliver ray felf, my head having been 
impregnated with thefe things by the daily talk 
I hear about advancing and regulating Trade, 
and by the murmurs about Taxes, &c. Now * 
whether what I have faid be contemned or cavil¬ 
led at, I care not, being of the fame minde about 
this, as fome thriving men are concerning the 
profufenefs of their Children } for as they take 
pleafure to get even what they believe will be 
afterwards pifled againft the wall , fo do I to 
write, what I fufpeft will fignifie nothing: 
Wherefore the race being not to the fwift, &c. 
but time and chance happening to all men, I 
leave the Judgement of the whole to the Can¬ 
did, of whofe correction I fball never be impa¬ 
tient. 
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A N Enumeration and defcription of the feveral Branches of 
the Publick. Charge. Page I 

The Maintenance of Governourt ought to be in greater jplendour 
then private Catlings can reach to. Ibidem 

The honour of being trufiei, and the pleafure of being feared, is 
reward enough for fome Offices. p. z 

The Pajlorage of Souls ought to be a Ptiblick^Charge even upon a 
Civil Account. Ibido 

Theufe of Schools and Vniverfities,as they are a publickjharge. 3 
the common and general Caufes, which encreafe and aggravate 
the burthen of paying Taxes. 4 

The Cattfes that excite Tor reign and Offenfm Wars. Ibid. 

The Caufes of Defenfive and Civil Wars. $ 

A Cauje of unnecejfary Ecclefiafiical Charge, is the not filing of 
Parijhes according to the Alterations which have been in Religi¬ 
on and Trade. 6 

That five thoufand Parifhes are enough for England and Wales, 
fo as to give unto each but a thoufand Parijhioners, and fo as 
that none need go two miles to Church. ^ 

Antiquated offices and overgrown Tees a Caufe of unnecejfary 
Charge in the Government, and adminifiration of j uftice. 8 
Rcgijlers for Conveyances of Lands and Depofitories for moveable 
Pawns, as alfo Banks of Money will lejfen the Charge of Law- 
fuits and Writings. 9 

Bow the number of fuchas relate to the Faculty of Medicine may 
■be adjujled. IO » 

Jlow the number of Students in the Vniverfties intending to maker 
Learning the way of their livelihood may be adjujled. Ibid. ■ 

An' 
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J4n Vfe propounded for the choice Parijk-Children and Found¬ 
lings, to force on an ufeful Workj which hath hitherto been but 
perfunctorily purfued. • Ibid. 

That the number of unfiecejfary Merchants and Retailers be re¬ 
trenched. 1 1 

The careful Maintenance and Education of expofed Children , and 
concealing their names and Families, is a matter of great 
confequence. Ibid. 

A Propofal of fever al Employments, for Beggars and fuchas have 
now no Work, 12 

Great Works of labour though in tbemfelves unnecejfary, arene- 
verthelefs of advantage to the Publitki 1 3 

The mending of Highway es, building Bridges and Caufeys , and 
the making of Rivers Navigable in England, would make En- 
glijh Horfes an exportable Commodity, and help to vend the 
* Commodities of Ireland. Ibid. 

The Caufes of unquiet bearing of Taxes, viz. 14 

Firft, That the Sovereign ex ads too much. 15 

Secondly, That Ajfefsments are unequally laid. Ibid. 

Thirdly, That the Moneys levied are vainly expended. Ibid. 
Fourthly, Or given to Favourites.' Ibid. 

Fifthly , Ignorance of the Number, Trade, and Wealth of the 
People. 1 6 

Sixthly, obfeurity about the right of impoftng. Ibid . 

Seventhly, Fewnefs of People. Ibid. 

Eighthly, Scarcity of Money, and confufion of Coins. 17 

Ninthly , That fcarce an hundredth part of the Riches of this Na¬ 
tion is Coined Bullion. Ibid. 

Tenthly, The non-acceptance of Some Commodities in fpecie in 
difcharge of Taxes. Ibid. 

The Confequences of a Tax too heavy if there be too much Money 
in a Nation, which may be • or if there be too little , and that 
either in a State well or ill governed. 1 7. 1 8, 1 9 

The firft way of providing for the Publicl^Charge, is the excluding 
or fetting apart of a proportion of the Territory , in the nature 
of Crown-Lands. 20 

The fecond is taking away the fame proportion of the Rents of all 

Lands. 
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Lands. 2T 

The Nation it happy where either of thefaidtwowayesis praltifed 
ab antiquo, and upon original agreement, and not exalted as a 
fudden contingent Surcharge upon the People. 21 

The owners of fettled Rents bear the burthen of a Land-Tax, or 
Affefsment, others probably gaining thereby. Ibid. 

A Land-Tax upon free Eftates refolves into an Excise upon Con- 
fumptions. 22 

Jjfefsment upon Houfiug more uncertain then that of Land, Hou- 
ftng being of a double nature, viz. either an inftrument of gam, 
or way of expence. Ibid. 

The heavy taxing of Houfing no difcouragement to new Buildings ; 
nor is the difcouragement of new Buildings any means to pre¬ 
vent the populoufnefs of a City Ibid. 

Prohibition to build upon new Foundations ferves onely to fix the 
Ground-plot of a City. 4 ? 

The reafon why the City of London removes its Ground-plot 
Weftward. Ibid. 

That ’tis probable the King of Englands Palace will in procefs of 
time be towards Che I fey. I bid. 

That theprefent Seat of London will be the greateft Cohabitati¬ 
on of People ever whilft this Ifland is inhabited . 24 

The nature and natural Meafures of the Rent of Land, computed 
in Commodities of the growth of the /aid Land. Ibid. 

The Par between food or other proceed of Land, and Bullion or 
Coin. 2 S 

The Par between Gold and Silver. Ibid. 

Gold and Silver are not natural Standards of the Values of the 
r* ' * V' 26 

Tire prime Denominations of the W are but two, viz. Land 
and Labour y as the Denominations of Money in fcngland are 
Pounds, Shillings, Pence. Ibid. 

Of the Par between Land and Labour. Ibid. 

The reafon of the number of years Pur chafe that Land is worth in 
feveral Countreys. 27 

Why Land in Ireland is worth fewer years Purchafe then in Eng- 
r 5 land. :• 27,28.. 
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The Defcript'ton And Ratio formalis of Vfury. 29 

The fame of Exchange, Ibid. 

The Ueafures of both, 29, 30 

Why Vfury hath been limited more then Exchange, 30 

A Parallel between the Changes of the Price of Money, and that 
of Land, Ibid. 

Mow to compute and compare the Rents of Lands, in order to a 
jufl Land-Taxor Ajfefsment. 31 

The intrinfukvalue of Land is found by Surveys of the Quantity, 
Figure, and Situation. Ibid. 

And by the Survey of the Quality, viz. its aptitude to bear } 
firft, precious Commoditiesfecondly , the befb of thekinde-, 
thirdly , mojl in quantity . Ibid. 

The extrinfickjor accidental value depends upon the plenty of Mo¬ 
ney, luxurious or frugal living j the Opinions Civil, Natural, 

- and Religious of the People. . Ibid. 

It is necejfary to tbefe Enquiries to know bow to tell the Gold and 
Silver Coins of this prefent Age, and compare the fame with 
that of former times. 32. 

How to compare not onely the Money of this prefent Age with that 
of the former, but the entire Riches of the prefent with the 
former People. Ibid. 

By the numbers of People, and the proportion of Money amongft 
them, the accidental values of Lands are to be computed. 3 3 
How to proportion the Rates of a Commodity in one plate, unto the 
Rates of the fame in another place. Ibid. 

That the Day-wages of Labourers and feveral other of the mojl 
vulgar Tradefmen ought to be afcertain’d, and well adapted to 
1 the changes of time. Ibid. 

That though the difficulty of computing the contingent values of 
• Land be greats, yet there, be greater reaforn for undergoing it. 


34 

The nature of Credit, as the faidvnrd is commonly ufed among 
Tradefmen, andothervrife. Ibid. 

That the Sovereigns exact knowledge of the Subjects Efiates would 
do them no harm*\ iwj. s ir : Ibid. 

Mefcriptmof the Duty of Cufloms. 35 

„ lT " A Con- 
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A conjecture that Cuftoms at fir ft were a kinds of premium for 
enfurance againft Pyrates. Ibid. 

The meafures of the f aid Duty upon exported Goods. 3 6 

T he inconvenience of too heavy Cuftoms. Ibid. 

What Commodities may be forced to pay Cufioms. 37 

The meafures of Cuftoms upon imported Goods. Ibid. 

The inconveniences of raifing money, by the way of Cuftoms. Ibid. 
A Propofal,that inftead of Tunnage and Poundage upon (hipped 
Goods, a Tunnagewerepaid out of the jhips Fraight. 38 
Or that the Cuftoms were taken as an Enfurance-prxiaiam. Ibid. 
Of prohibited Commodities in general. Ibid. 

Of prohibiting the exportation of Money and Bullion. 39 

The faid prohibition of Money ferves as a fumptuary Law. Ibid. 
About the exportation of Wool. Ibid. 

The leffeningof our Sbeep-trade, and encreafe of Corn-tillage is 
an expedient in this cafe for many reafons. 40 

Other confederations tending to (hew, that the too vehement prohibi¬ 
tions of Wool may be ineffectual, or to do more ham then good 

41 

Of prohibiting Importations. Ibid. 

It were better to make and raife Commodities, though to burn 
them, then not to make them, or let the makers lofe their Facul¬ 
ty, and be idle. Ibid. 

Of Free Ports , and in what cafes they may do good or ham. 42 

Of Poll-money, and the forts of it. Ibid. 

The faults of the late Poll-moneys. 43 

Of the moftftmple Poll-money , where all pay alike , its convenien¬ 
ces and inconveniencies. Ibid. 

Of Poll-money upon Titles, offices, and Faculties. 44 

Harth-money is of the fame nature with fimple Poll-money , but 
both are rather Accumulative Exdz.es. 45 

Grants for publicity Lotteries are Taxes upon the people. Ibid. 

Why Lotteries ought not to be allowed but by good authority. Ibid. 
Raifing of Money by Benevolence is a real Tax. 46 

Three cafes where the way of a Benevolence may be made good. Ibid 
Several reafons againft it. 46 ,47 

The feveralffiecies of Penalties. 47 

3 A doubt 
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A doubt whether the Penalties fet inert in Mofes Ld* might t* 

be inflicted now. 47 

The proper ujeand reafon of every fort of Penalty . 48 

Perpetual Jmpnfonment it a kjnde of flow death. 4? 

In what cafe death, mutilation, imprisonment, difgrace, &c. ought 
to be commuted for pecuniary mulcts. Ibid. 

The meaning of the double and multiple Reftitutions mentioned in 
the Law of Mofes. Ibid. 

Of the wayes for punifhing or permitting Heterodox Believers in 
Religion. Jo 

That the Sovereign may do either. 5 X 

That all Pfeudodoxies whatfoever may be fafely muzxled from do¬ 
ing harm by pecuniary mulcts. 5 { >5 2 

That the Sovereign by punifhing them with death, mutilations, or 
imprifonments, doth therein punijb himfelf, and that too re in- 
fecta, very often. 51 

That the Paftours ought in fome meafure to bepunifhed for the ar¬ 
rears and defections of their Plocks. 5 2 

The true ufe of the Clergy is rather to be patterns of Holtnefs, then 
to teach men variety of Opinions de rebus divinis. 5 3 

The fubftance of all that hath been faid in this whole dtfcourfe about 
the Church, Ibid,. 

T beabufe of Penal Laws .. 54 

Of Monopolies. Ibid. 

The ufe and reafon of injfituting Monopolies.. 5 f 

A Digrefton about new Inventions, and the vexations incident to 
the Projectors of new practices. Ibid.. 

Offices injlituted by the State, with Pees of their own appointment, 
are of a parallel nature to Monopolies. J{J 

Why t he Pees of offices were great heretofore . Ibid. 

How offices are becomeas-a faleable Commodity.. 57 

Why many juperfluom offices are not abolifhed. Ibid. 

A defcimion of Tythtsin feverab particulars. 58 

The caufieswhy Tythes entreafe. Ibid. 

TheRmtof the Lands of England is bitta quarter ofthe Pxpence 
of the people. J9 

The.Tythes in England are fix times as much as they were four 

hundred 
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hundred years ago. Ibid. 

I be Clergy are (ar richer no# then they were in ancient times, 
and yet have lefs workjo do. Ibid. 

The danger of too many Church men. 60 

How to adjuft the number of Church-men and Students in Divinity. 

Ibid. 

Tythes is now no Tax or burthen upon the people. 61 

The way of Tythes is a good pattern for a Tax. Ibid, 

The way of paying Tythes in the City and Countrey is very difpro- 
»n portion able. 61 

The inconveniences of contributing to the PubTtck ,. Charge after 
the manner of Tythes. Ibid. 

A reafon why the wayes of Taxing the people are often fhifted. 6i 
The State gains in feveral Countreys by being the common Cafter, 
Vfnrer, Enfurer, Monopolift, &c, 63 

The cafe of the Jews (every where fubjett to great Taxes) briefly 
fated. 64 

The way of leavying an aliquot part of mens Eftates very dange¬ 
rous. Ibid. 

Alterations in the values of Coins j* a Tax upon fitch as live by de¬ 
termined Rents, Penftons, Fees, ,&c. 

What is embafing of Moneys, and what it not. > ., y; Ibid. 
Of Tin and Copper moneys well curioujly as courfly wrought. Ibid. 
Of the Tokens coined by retailing Shop-keepers. Ibid. 

What is Gold and Silver embafed. 66 

The reafons for embafing of money. Ibid. 

Reafons againft the fame. Ibid. 

What it properly raifing of Money. 67 

The effect of raifing both domeffickjmd forreign Coins . Ibid. 

Raifing of money changes the fpecies of moneys, but lejfens the 
.'I Bullion. ) Ibid. 

Why many wife States have raifed their Moneys. 68 

Raifing of Forreign money to a double value, or abating the price of 
our Native commodities to half, it not all one , but the former is 
- better. _ 69 

The way of computing and comparing the prices of Commodities 
upon natural grounds. 69, 70 

Men 
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■Men Are really and attually rich according to what they fpend and 
enjoy in theirown per font. 71 

Excise being a Tax upon fuch riches, is a jufi way by which to de¬ 
fray the PublickCharge. ibid. 

That a proportion ought to be pitched between the Expence or Con- 
•fumption of the whole Nation,and the PublickCharge thereof, ib. 
Commodities ought not to be taxed until they be jujl ripe for Con- 
fumption. 72 

Commodities-of equal value may be unequally excized with juftice. 

• ibidem. 

Of accumulating the Excize of many things upon fome one thing. 

• ibid. 

Whether Native Commodities exported ought to pay Excize. ibid. 
The explication of Accumulative Excize. 73 

Eeafon for accumulating the Excize of aU things upon fome one 

thing. , ibid. 

Why Beer ought not to be that one thing 74 

Harth or Smoakzmoney is an Accumulative Excize, with the rea- 
fons for and againjl it. i bid. 

Peafons in behalf of the Excize. 75 

Of framing perfons to be fit for great Truftsy otto be Cafhiers, 

• ■ St ore-keeper Sy Checques, &G. ibid. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the fever al forts of Publicise barges. 

He Publick Charges of a State, are, Thtt 
of its Defence by Land and Sea, of its 
Peace at home and abroad, as alfo of its 
honourable vindication from the injuries 
of other States ; all which we may call 
the Charge of the Militia, which com¬ 
monly is in ordinary as great as any 
other Branch of the whole } but extraor¬ 
dinary, (that is, in time of War, or fear of War) is much 
the greateft. 

2. Another branch of the Publick Charge is, the Mainte¬ 
nance of the Governours, Chief and Subordinate ; I mean, 
fuch not onely as l'pend their whole time in the Execution of 
their refpe&ive Offices, but alfo who fpent much in fitting 
themfelves as well with abilities to that end, as in begetting 
an opinion in their Superiours of fuch their ability and truft- 
worthinefs. 

3. Which Maintenance of the Governours is to be in fuch 
a degree of plenty and fplendour, as private Endeavours and 
Callings feldom reach unto : To the end, that fuch Gover¬ 
nours may have the natural as well as the artificial Caufes of 
Power to a£l with. 

4 For if a great multitude of men Ihould call one of 
their number King, unlefs this inftituted Prince, appear in 
greater vifible fplendour then others, can reward thofe that 
obey and pleafe him, and do the contrary to others - } his Infti- 

B tution 
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tution fignifics little, even although he chance to have greater - 
corporal or mental faculties, then any other of die number. 

5. There be Offices which are but as Sheriffs, Ju- 

ftices of the.Peace,Conftablcs, Churchwardens, &c. which 
men may attend without much prejudice to their ordinary 
wayes of livelihood, and for which the honour of being truft- 
cd, and the pleafore of being feared, hath been thought a; 
competent Reward. 

6. Unto this head, the Charge of the adminiftring Juftice 
may be referred, as well between man and man, as between t 
the whole State, or Commonalty and particular members of 
it; as welt that of righting and punifhing paft injuries and? 
crimes, as of preventing the fame in time to come. 

7. A third branch of the Publick Charge is, that of the 
Taftorageof mens Sods, and the guidance of their Confiden¬ 
ces •, which, one would think (becaufe it refpe&s another 
-world; and but the particular intereft of each man there) 
fhould not be.a publick Charge in this-* Neyerthelefs. if wc 
confider how eafie k is to elude the Laws of man, to commit 
unproveable crimes., to corrupt and diVert Teftimonies, to 
wreft the fenfe and meaning of the Laws, &c. there follows. 
% neceffity of contributing towards a publick Charge., where¬ 
with to have men inflrufled in the Laws of God, that take 
notice of evil thoughts and defig ns, and much more of fecrcti 
deeds, and that oiuiifhefh eternally in, another world, what 
man can but (lightly ehaftife in this. 

8- Now thole .who labour in this publick Service, muff alf© . 
be maintained in a proportionable fplendour 5 and.muff wkhall ■ 
have the means to allure men with feme kinde of reward, even 1 
ill this life ; forafmuch , as many heretofore followed even 3 
thrift himfielf but for* the Loaves he gave them.. ! 

9, Another Branches, the Qiarge.of Schoolsand Univer- • 
fititics, efpecially .for fo much as they teach above Readings 
Writing, And, Arithnwitck. j thefe being of particular ufe. to 
every man, as being helps and fubftinites of Memory and Rea- 
fon, Reckoning being of the fatter, as Writing and Read¬ 
ing are of, the former ; for whether Divinity , &e. ought 
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to be made a private Trade-, is to me a queftion. 

10. ’Tis true, that Schools and Colledges are now for the 
mod part but the Donations of particular men, or places 
where particular men fpcnd their money and time upon their 
own private accounts ; but no doubt it were not amifs, if the 
end of them were to fnrnifh all imaginable helps unto the 
highed and fined Natural Wits, towards thedifcovery of Na¬ 
ture in all its operations ; in which fenfe they ought to be a 
publick Charge :. The which Wits fhould not be l'ele&ed for 
that work, according to the fond conceits of their own Pa¬ 
rents and Friends, (Crows that think their own Birds ever 
faired) but rather by the approbation of others more impar¬ 
tial } fuch as they are, who pick from out of the Chridians 
Children the ableft Jndruments and Support of the Turkifh 
Government. Of which Selections more hereafter. 

11. Another Branch is, that of the Maintenantrof Orphans, 
found andexpofed Children, which alfo are Orphans ; as alfo 
of Impotents of all forts, and moreover fnch as want em¬ 
ployment. 

12. For die permitting of any to beg is a more chargeable 
way of maintaining them whom the law of Nature will not 
fuffer to ftarve, where food may poffibly be had ■: Befides, it is 
unjud to let any darve, when we think it jud to limit the wa¬ 
ges of the poor, fo as they can lay up nothing againd the 
time of their impotency and want of work. 

13. A lad Branch may be, the Charge of High-wayes, 
Navigable Rivers, Aqutedu&s, Bridges, Havens , and other 
‘things of univerfal good and concernment. 

14. Other Branches may be thought on, which let other 
men either refer unto thefe, or adde over and above. For it 
fuffices for my purpofe to have for the prefent fetdown thefe 
the chief and mod obvious of all the reft. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the Caufes which encreaf ’andaggravate the 
fever a l forts of Public^ Charges. 

H Aving thus fpoken of the feveral forts of Publiek Char¬ 
ges , we fhall next confider the Caufes which en- 
creafe them both in general and in particular. 

Among the general Caufes is, Firft, the unwillingnefs of 
the people to pay them ■, arifing from an opinion, that by de¬ 
lay and relu&ancy they may wholly avoid them, with a fufpiti- 
on that what is impofed is too much, or that what is colle&ed 
is embezelled or ill expended, or that it is unequally leavied 
and aflefled. All thefe refolving into an unneceffary Charge 
to collect them, and of forcing their Prince to hardlhips to¬ 
wards the people. 

2. Another Caufe which aggravates Taxes is, the force of 
paying them in money at a certain time, and not in commodi¬ 
ties, at the moft convenient feafons. 

3. Thirdly, Obfcurities and doubts concerning the right 
of impofing. 

4. Fourthly, Scarcity of Money, and Confufion of Coins. 

5. Fifthly, Fewnefs of people, efpecially of Labourers 
and Artificers. 

6 . Sixthly, Ignorance of the numbers, Wealth and Tracfe 
of the people, caufing a needlefe repetition of the charge 
and trouble of new additional Levies, in order to amend 
miftakcs. 

7. As,to particulars. The Caufes. of encrcafing the Mili¬ 
tary Charge are the Tame with thofc thatenreafe Wars , or 
fear of Wars, which are Forreign or Civil. 

8. An Offenfive Forreign War is caufed by many, and 
thofe very various, fecret, perfonal diftaftes coloured —with 
publiek pretences ^ of which we can fay nothing, but that the 
common encouragement unto them particularly here in Eng~ 
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land is a falfe opinion, that our Countrey is full peopled, or 
that if we wanted ryore Territory, we could take it with lefs 
charge from our neighbours, then purchafe it from the Ameri¬ 
cans and a mirtake, that the greatnefs and glory of a Prince 
lyeth rather in the extent of his Territory, then in the num¬ 
ber, art, and induftry of his people* well united and governed. 
And moreover, that it is more glorious to take from others 
by fraud or rapine, then to gain ones felf out of the bowels 
of the Earth and Sea. 

9. Now thofe States are free from Forreign Offenfive 
Wars (arifing as abovefaid out of Perfonal and Private Cau- 
fes) where the chief Governours Revenue is but fmall, and 
not fufficient to carry on fuch Wars, the whichif tt ^y ha ppen 
to be begun, and fo farcarryed on, as to wan Hn a wH Qmtri- 
butions, then thofe who have the power toimpofethem, do 
commonly enquire what private perfons and Ends occasion¬ 
ed the War, and fo fall upon the Authors, rather then contri¬ 
bute to the Effeft •, otherwife then to quench it. 

10. Defenfive Wars are caufed from unpreparednels of the 
offended State for War, as when defective Stores are ferved 
into the Magazines by corrupt Officers at the rate of good; 
when Armies are fatly Muttered ; when Souldiers are either 
Tenants or Servants to their Commanders, orelfe perfons, 
who for their Crimes or Debts, want pr&te&ion from Juftice ; 
when the Officers are ignorant of their but?nefs,#Hlf»abfenc 
from their Commands } and withal afraid to punith, becaufe 
unwilling to pay. Wherefore to be alwayes in a pofture of 
War at home, is the cheapeft way to keep off War from 
abroad. 

11. The caufes of Civil Wars here in Europe proceed very 
much from Religion, viz., the punitbing of Believers hete¬ 
rodox from the Authorized way, in publike and open places, 
before great multitudes of ignorant people, with lofs of life, 
liberty, and limbs, rather then by well proportioned tolerable 
pecuniary mul&s, fuch as every confcientious Non-Con- 
formift would gladly pay, and Hypocrites by refilling, difcover 
themfelvcs to be fuch, 
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'iz. Civil Wars are likewife oaufed by peoples fanfyfng, 
that their own uneafie condition may be byft remedied by an 
univerfal confafion ; although indeed upon the upfhot of fuch 
diforders they fhall probably be in a worfe, even although 
they furvive and fucceed, bat more probably perifh in tne 
conteft. 

13. Moreover, the peoples believing that Forms of Govern¬ 
ment fhall in a few years produce any confiderable alteration as 
to the wealth of die Subje&jthat the Form which is moft anci¬ 
ent and prefent is not the beft for the piaceithat any eftablifhed 
family or perfon is not better then any new pretender,or even 
then the beft Eledion that can be made - that Sovereignty is 
invifiblc, and that it is not certainly annexed unto fome cer¬ 
tain perforror perfons. 

14. Caufesof Civil War are alfo, that the Wealth of the 
Nation is in too few mens hands, and that no certain means 
are provided to keep all men from a neceflity either to beg, or 
fteal, or be Souldiers. 

Moreover, the allowing Luxury in fome,whilft others ftarve. 

The difpenfing of benefits upon cafual and uncertain Mo¬ 
tives, the giving vafte Emoluments to perfons and parties of 
no certain vifible merit. Thefe are the things which caufe ani- 
mofities among the totcer-headed multitude, who are the tin¬ 
der thatthe fparks of a few Defigners may eafily inflame. 
<7*1*15. ^fllfcCaufe of Publick Charge in matters of Religion, 
^antthe not having changed the limits of Pari/hes and Cures 
with the Change of Religion from Popery, and with the 
Changes in Plantation and Trade. For now when the Mini- 
llers of the Gofpel preach unto multitudes aflembled in one 
place, may not Parifties be bigger ? that is , may not Flocks 
be more numerous, then when every particular (beep was, as 
heretofore, dreft and (born three or four times per annum by 
*Shrift. If there be in England and Wales but about five mil¬ 
lions of people, what needs more then 5000. Parifhes ? that 
is 1 ooo. Sheep under every Shepheard. Whereas in the mid¬ 
dling Parilhes of London there are about 5000. fouls in each. 
Upon which account there needs be in England and Wales 
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tut a 1000. Parifbes, whereas there are near loooi. 

16. Now the faving of half the Pari (lies, would (reckoning 
the Benefices one with another, but at i ool. per Annum a 
piece) fave 500000}.' Befides, when the number of Parochial 
Parfonswerc-halved, then there would need but half the pre- 
fent number of Byffiops, Deans and Chapters, ColJedges and 
Cathedralls, which perhaps would amount to two or three 
hundred thoufand pounds more : And yet the Church of God 
would be more regularly ferved then now, and that without 
prejudice to that facred, ancient Order of Epifcopacy, and 
the way of their Maintenance by Tythes } and all this in a 
method of greater Reformation and fuitablenefs thereunto. 

18. But fuppofe it be faid, that infomewild Countreys, a 
thoufand people do not live in a lefs (cope of ground then of 
eight miles fquare. To which I anfwer, that there are few or 
no fuch places, the largcft Parifhes I know, being not more 
capacious then of three or four miles fquare, in which is no 
difficulty, for the people to meet once a week at fome central 
place within that fcope. 

19. Moreover I fay, that a Curate of fmall Learning, if of 
good life, and duly Ofdained, may officiate in four Chappels 
of Eafe every Sunday;, and the Preacher, who indeed fhould 
be a perfon of Learning and Eloquence, may preach every 
ocher Sunday in every of the faid Chappels, by preaching in 
cwoofthem one day, and in the other two, the other day : 
And this- with Catechizing, and Extra-Lectures upon the 
Week-dayes, would perform as much as now is performed, and 
as much as -by the blefling of God is neceflary to falvation;, 
for the voak of Chrift is eafie, and his burthen light. 

20. But to put an end to this doubt ; I affirm, that if Eng¬ 
land and Wales were cut out in parcels of three miles fquare, 
there would be found few above four thoufand fuch, of which 
10 makcParifhes. 

21. Now it it be faid, that the Alienation of thefe Tythes 
js Sacriledge; I anfwer, that if the fame be employed co der 
fend the Church of God againft the Turke and Pope, and the 
Nations who adhere to them, it is not at all; or lefs, then to 
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J ive £ of the fame to the Wives and Children of the 
’riefts which were not in being when thofe allowances were 
fet forth ? 

21 . If I had not an abhorrence from propounding the 
leflening of the Church Means, I could lay, that the re¬ 
trenching part of each remaining Parfons Tythes and Emolu¬ 
ments, and leaving him for part, to the free Contributions of 
his Flocks, were a way to promote the Gofpel, and to give 
lefs offence to fuch as think that their whole maintenance 
ihould be made in that manner. 

22. I might alfo fay, that foraftnuch as there be more Males 
then Females in England, (the faid difproportion pro tanto 
hindering procreation) that it were good for the Minifters to 
return to their Cselibat; or that none Ihould be Minifters, 
whilft they were married, it being eafie among five millions 
of people to finde out 5000. that could and would live Angle, 
that is, one in a thoufand: And then our unmarried Parfon 
might live as well with half, as now with the whole of his 
Benefice. 

23. Alwayes provided, that though th« number of Parifh- 
es, and the meafute of Benefices were leflened, yet that the 
fame ought to be done without dammage to the prefenc 
Incumbents. 

24. As for leflening the Charge of Offices relating to the 
Government and the Law, the fame will confift in abolilhing 
the fuperfluous, fupernumerary, and antiquated ; and wichall, 
in retrenching che Fees of others , to what the labour, art, 
and truft of their refpe&ive employments do require. For 
there be many Offices wholly executed by Deputies for fmall 
wages, whereas the Mafters of them have ten times as much, 
although they know nothing either of what is done, or ought 
to be done in the bufinefs. 

25. Now fuch Surplufages as thefe fhould be either refto- 
red unto the people who gave them unto the King, at a time 
when thofe* Fees made up but a juft reward for the Officer or 
elfe'the King keeping them ftill might take them for fo much 
toward the Publick Charge, but not give them away to flop 
. ‘ the 
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tie importunate fuits of any particular perfon, in whom and 
in all his dependants, fuch benefits do but caufe a lazinefs as to 
the true original gain of the Nation, and themfelves in par¬ 
ticular, together with a total negligence and ignorance of the 
publick good. 

26. Many are the particulars that might be inftanced ofthis 
•Jtindc j but my aim not being to prejudice any man in parti¬ 
cular, I dcfcend no lower, wTfhingonely that there m : ght be 
an univerfal Reformation of what length of time hath warp¬ 
ed awry, in which cafe no particular men are to be troubled j 
for if all fuffer, none fuffers, and all men would be no poorer 
then now they are if they Ihould lofe half their Eftates j nor 
would they be a whit the richer if the fame were doubled, the 
Ratio formalis of Riches lying rather in proportion then 
quantity. 

27. To leflen the charge of Univerfities,unto which I adde 
the Inns of Court,which is not much, were to leflen the num¬ 
ber of the Students in Divinity, Law and Medicine, by leflen- 
ing the ufe of thofe Profeflions. 

Now having fpoken already of Divinity, I come next to the 
Law, and fay; that if Regifters were kept of all mens Eftates 
in Lands, and of all the Conveyances of, and Engagements 
upon them •, and withal if publick Loan-Banks , Lombards, 
or Banks of Credit upon depofited money, Plate, Jewels, 
Cloth, Wooll, Silke, Leather, Linnen, Mettals, and other 
durable Commodities, were ere&ed, I cannot apprehend how 
there could be above one tenth part of the Law-fuits and 
Writings, as now there are. 

28. And moreover, if by accompt of the people, oftheir 
Land and other wealth, the number of Lawyers and Scriveners 
were adjufted, I cannot conceive how their ihould remain 
above one hundredth part of what now arc } forafmuch as I 
have heard fome affirm, that there be now ten times as many 
as are even now neceflary ; and that there are now ten times 
as many Law-fuits, as upon the abovementioned Reformatio 
on, there would be. It follows therefore, that upon the 
whole there would not need one in a hundred of the prefent 
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number of Retainers to the Law, and Offices of Juftice 
the occafions as well of crimes as injuries being fo much re¬ 
trenched. 

29. As for Phyficians, it is not hard by the help of the 
obfervations which have been lately made upon the Bills of 
Mortality, to know how many are lick in London by the num¬ 
ber of them that dye, and by the proportions of the City to 
finde out the fame of the Countrey; and by both, by the ad¬ 
vice of the learned Colledge of that Faculty to calculate how 
many Phyficians were requifite for the whole Nation, and 
consequently, how many Students in that art to permit and 
encourage 5 and laftly, having calculated thefe numbers, 
to adoptate a proportion of Chyrurgeons, Apothecaries, 
and Nurfes to diem, and fo by the whole to cut off and extin- 
guiih that infinite fwarm of vain pretenders unto, andabufers 
of diat God-like Faculty, which of all Secular Employments 
©ur Saviour himfelf after he began to preach engaged himfelf 
upon. 

30. Moreover,, if it were agreed, what number of Divines, 
Phyficians, and Civilians (that is, of men bred in Univer- 
fities) were requifite to the publick fervice? As fuppofe 13 000. 
in the prefent way, and perhaps not above 6oco. in that way 
of Retrenchment which we propound } then fuppofing that 
but one in forty dyes per annum, it follows that lefs then 3 $0. 
might fhffice to be fent yearly out of the Univerfittes: Where 
fuppofing they ftay five years one with another, it followeth 
alfb that about i8co. is the number of Students fit to be al¬ 
lowed in the Univerfities at a time-, I mean, of fuch asinr 
tend to make Learning their Trade and way of Livelihood. 

31. I might intimate, that if 1800. Students were enough, 
and that if there were 40000.. Pariih Children and-Foundlings 
in England, it were probable that one in twenty of them might 
be of excellent wit and toWardnefs. 

Nowfincethe Publick may 1 difpofe of thefe Children as 
they pleafe, and fince there is Maintenance in both Univerfi- 
ties for above 1800. what if our Prof eflors of Art were in this 
manner fekdted and educated ? But of this but in tranfitu. 

32. Here- 
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3 1. Hereunto may be added, that 1 >y reaibn of Loan Banks 
aforementioned, whereby the Credits and Effaces of all Deal¬ 
ers may be known, and all the myfterious dangers of money 
prevented, and that by good Accompts of our growth, Ma¬ 
nufacture., Confumption, and Importation, it might be known 
how many Merchants were able to mannage the Exchange of 
our fuperfluous Commodities with the fame of other Coun¬ 
treys : And alfo how many Retailers are needful to make the 
fubdiftributions into every Village of this Nation, and to re¬ 
ceive back their fuperfluities. Uponthefe grounds I prefumc 
a large proportion of thefe alfo might be retrenched, who 
properly and originally earn nothing from the Publick, being 
onely a kinde of Gamefters, that play with one another for 
the labours of the poor; yielding of themfelves no fruit at 
all, otherwife then as veins and arteries,to diftribute forth and 
back the blood and nutritive juyces of the Body Politick, 
namely the product of Husbandry and Manufacture. 

33. Now if the numerous Offices and Fees relating to 
the Government, Law, and Church, and if the number of 
Divines, Lawyers, Phyficians, Merchants, and Retailers were 
alfo leflened, all which do receive great wages for little work 
done to the Publick, with how much greater eafe would 
common expenccs be defrayed? and with how much more 
equality would the fame be aftefled ? 

34. We enumerated fix Branches of the Publick Charge, 
and have flightly fpoken how four of them might be leflened; 
we come next to the other two Branches, whereof we fhall ra¬ 
ther recommend the augmentation. 

Thefirltof thefe two Branches I call, generally fpeaking. 
Care of the Poor, confifting of Receptacles for the aged, 
blinde, lame, &c. in health ; Hofpitals for noyfome, chroni¬ 
cal , curable and uncurable, inward and outward Difeafes. 
With others for acute and contagious. Others for Orphans, 
found and expofed Children ; of which latter fort none Ihould 
berefufed, let the number be never fo great, provided their 
names, families, and relations were well concealed: The 
choice of which Children being made at their being about eight 
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or ten years old, might afford the King the fitted Inftfuments 
for all kir.de of his Affairs, and be as firmly obliged to be his 
faithful fcrvants as his own natural Children. 

35. This is no new nor rare thing, onely the negled of it 
in thefe Countreys, israther to be efteemed a rare and new 
projeft: Nor is it unknown what excellent fruits there have 
been of this Inftitution, of which we fhall fay much more, up¬ 
on another occafion hereafter. 

3 6 . When.all helplcfs and impotent Perfons were thus pro¬ 
vided for, and the lazy and thievifh reftrained and punifhed by 
tlie Minifter of Juft ice, it follows-now, that wefindeouc 
certain conftant Employments for all other indigent people, 
who labouring according to the Rules upon them, may re- 
quire a fufficiency of food and raiment. Their Children al- 
fo, (if fmall and impotent) as aforefaid., being provided foe 
elfewhcre. 

37. But what fhall thefe Employments be ? 1 anfwer, fucb 
as were reckoned as the fixth Branch of the Publick Expence, 
viz., making all High-waycs ft) broad,. firm, and eaven, as 
whereby the charge and tedium of travelling and Carriages 
may be greatly leffened. The cutting arid fcowring of Ri¬ 
vers into Navigable; the. planting of lifefull Trees for 
timber, delight, and fruit in convenient places. 

The making of Bridges and Cawfey9. 

The working in Mines, Quarries, and Collcrics. 

The Manufactures of Iron, &c.. 

3 8.1 pitch upon all chefe particulars;firfhas works wanting 
in this Nation ; fccondly, as works of much labour, and littld 
art; and thirdly, as introduCfcive of new Trades into England , 
to fupply that of Cloth, which we have almoft totally loft. 

In the next place it will be asked, who fhall pay thefe men ? 

I anfwer, every body; for if there be 1 oco. men in a Terri- 
cory, and if 100. of thefe can raife ncceftary ftfod and rai- ' 
meneforthe whole 1000. If 200. more, make as much com¬ 
modities, as other Nations will give either their commodities 
or money for, and if 400. more be employed in the orna¬ 
ments, pleafure, and magnificence of the whole3 if there 
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Ire 200. Governours, Divines, Lawyers, Phyficians, Mer¬ 
chants, and Retailers, making in all 900. the queftion is, fince 
there is food enough for this fupernumerary ico. alfo , bow 
they fhould come by it ? whether by begging, or by dealing * 
or whether they fliall fuffer themfelves to darvc, finding no 
fruit of their begging, or being taken in their dealing be 
put to death another way ? Or whether they fliall be given 
away to another Nation that will take them ? I think ’tls plain, 
they ought neither to be darved, nor hanged, nor given away j 
now if they beg, they may pine for hunger to day, and be 
gorged and glutted to morrow, which will occafion Difeafes 
and evil habits, the fame may be faid of dealing moreover, 
perhaps they may get either by begging or dealing more then 
will fuffice them, which will for ever after indifpofe them to 
labour, even upon the greated occafion which may fuddenly 
and unexpectedly happen. 

3 9- For all thefc Reafons, it will be certainly the fafer way 
to afford them the fuperfluity which would otherwife be lod 
and.waded, or wantonly fpent: Or in cafe there be no over* 
plus ,., then 'cis fit to retrench a little from the delicacy of 
others feeding in quantity or qualify j few men fpending lefs 
then double of what might fuffice them as to the bare neceffi-. 
ties of nature.- •, • . . 

40. Now as to the work of thefe fupernumeraries, let it 
be without expence of Foreign Commodities, and then ’cis 
no matter if it be employed co build a ufelefs Pyramid upon 
Salisbury Flam, bring the.Stones at Stonehenge to Tower-Hill, 
or the like ^ for at word this wouldkeep their mindes to dif- 
cipline and obedience, and their .bodies to a patience , of more 
profitable labours when need (hall require it.. 

41. In the next place, as an indance of the ufefulnefs of 
what hath been propounded, I ask what benefit will the mend-: 
ing of High-waycs, the building of Bridges and Cawfeys. 
with making of Rivers navigable produce, befides the plea- 
furc and beauty of them ? To which I alfo anfwer, as an in- 
ftance of the premifcs, that the fame,together with the nume¬ 
rous, millions of Cattle and Sheep out of Ireland, ffiall pro-. 
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Slice a vafte fuperfluity of Englifh Horfes, the which became 
they have the many excellent qualities of beauty, ftrength, 
courage, fwiftnefs, and patience concentrated in them, be¬ 
yond the Horles of other places, would be a very vendible 
Commodity all over Europe ■, and fuch as depending upon the 
intrinfick nature of the Englifh Soyle could noc be counter¬ 
feited, nor taken away by others. Moreover, an Horfe is fuch 
a Commodity as will carry both himfelf and his Merchant to 
the Market, be the fame never fo diftant. 


CHAP. III. 

How the Caufes of the unquiet bearing of 
Taxes way be leffened. 

W E have flighty gone through all the fix Branches of 
the Publick Charge, and have (though imperfe&ly 
and in hafte) fhewn what would encreafe, and what would 
abate them. 

We come next to take away fome of the general Caufes of 
the unquiet bearing of Taxes, and yielding to Contributions, 
fin. 

2. i. That the people think, the Sovereign askesmore 
then he needs. To which we anfwer, i. That if the 
Sovereign were fure to have what he wanted in due time , it 
were his own great dammage to draw away the money out of 
his Subjects hands, who by trade increafe it, and to hoard 
it up in his own Coffers, where'tis of noufe even to himfelf, 
but Iyable to be begged or vainly expended. 

3. 2. Let the Tax be never fo great, if it be proportion- 
able unto all, then no man fuffers the lofs of any Riches by it. 
For men (as we faid but now) if the Eftates of them all were 
either halfed or doubled, would in both cafes remain equally 
rich.For they would each man have his former ftace,dignity,and 
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degree ; and moreover,the Money leavied not going out of the 
Nation, the fame alfo would remain as rich in comparifon of 
any other Nation onely the Riches of the Prince and Peo¬ 
ple would differ for a little while, namely, until die money lea- 
vied from fome, were again refunded upon the fame, or other 
perfons that paid it: In which cafe every man alfo Ihould 
have his chance and opportunity to be made the better or 
worfe by the new diftribution • or if he loft by one , yet to 
gain by another. 

4. 3. Now that which angers men moft, is to be taxed 
above their Neighbours. To which I anfwer, that many times 
thefe furmizes are miftakes, many times they are chances, which 
in the next Tax may run more favourable • and if they be by 
defign, yet it cannot be imagined, that it was by defign ojf 
the Sovereign, butof fome temporary Afleflor, whofe turn 
k may be to receive the T tlio upon the next occafion from the 
very man he has wronged. 

5. 4. Men repine much, if diey think the money leavyed 
will be expended on Entertainments, mangnificent Shews, tri¬ 
umphal Arches, &c. To which I anfwer, that the fame is a 
refunding the faid moneys to the Tradefmen who work upon 
thofe things - r which Trades though theyfeem vain and one¬ 
ly of ornament, yet they refund prefently to the moft uleful; 
namely,to Brewers, Bakers, Taylours, Shoemakers, &c. 
Moreover, the Prince hath no more pleafore in thefe Shews 
and Entertainments then 100000. others of his meaneft Sub- 
je&s have, whom, for all their grumbling,we fee to travel many 
miles to befpe&ators of thefe miftaken and diftafted vanities. 

- 6 . 5. The people often complain, that the King beftows the 
money he raifes from the people upon his Favourites j To 
which we anfwer $ that what is given to Favourites, may at the 
next ftep or tranfmigration, come irito our own hands, or 
theirs unto whom we wiih well, and think do deferve it. 

7. Secondly, as this man is a Favourite to day, fo another, 
or our felves, may be hereafter 5 favour being of a very flip- 
pery and moveable nature, and not fuch a thing as we need 

much to envy ■, for the fame way that-- leads up an hill, 

leads 


leads alfo down the fame. Befides, there is nothing In the 
Lawes or Cuftomes of England , which excludes any the 
meaneft mans Childe, from arriving to the higheft Offices in 
this Kingdom, much Jefs debars him from the Perfonall kind- 
nefs of hisPrince. 

8. All thefe imaginations (whereunto the vulgar heads are 
fubjeft) do caufe a backwardnefs to pay, and that necellitates 
the Prince to feverity. Now this lighting upon fome poor, 
though ftubborn, ftiff-necked Refufer, charged with Wife and 
Children, gives the credulous great occafion to complain of 
Oppreflion, and breeds ill blood as to all other matters ■, feed¬ 
ing the ill humours already in being. 

9. 6. Ignorance oftheNumber,Trade,and Wealth of the 
people, is often the reafon why the faid people are needlefly 
troubled, viz., with the double charge and vexation of two, or 
many Levies, when one might have ferved: Examples where¬ 
of have been feen in late Poll-moneys •, in which (by reafon 
of not knowing the Rate of the people, via., how many there 
were of each Taxable fort, and the want of fenfiblc markes 
whereby to rate men, and the confounding of Effaces with 
Titles and Offices) great miftakes were committed. 

10. Befides, for not knowing the Wealth of the people, 
the Prince knows not what they can bear ; and for not know¬ 
ing the Trade, he can make no Judgment of the proper fcafon 
when to demand his Exhibitions. 

11. 7. Obfcurities and doubts, about the right of impofing, 
hath been the caufe of great and ugly Relu&ancies in the 
people., and of Involuntary Severities in the Prince; an 
eminent Exam pie whereof was the Ship-money, no fmall caufe 
of twenty years calamity tothe whole Kingdom. 

12. 8. Fewnefs of people, is real poverty; and a Nation 
wherein are Eight Millions of people, are more then twice as 
rich as the fame fcope of Land wherein are but Four; For the 
fame Governours which are the great charge, may ferve near 
ns well, for the greater, as the lefler number. 

13. Secondly, If the people he fo few, as that they can live, 

Exjpante Cnatis, or with little labour, fuch as is Grazing, &c, 
z'.. they 
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they become wholly without Art. No man that will not ex- 
ercife his hands, being able to endure the tortures of the 
mind, which much thoughtfulnefs doth occafion. 

14. 9. Scarcity of money, is another caufe of che bad pay¬ 
ment of Taxes } for if we confider, that of all the wealth of 
this Nation, viz,. Lands, Houfing, Shipping, Commodities, 
Furniture, Plate,and Money,that fcarce one part of an hundred 
is Coin; and that perhaps there is fcarce fix millions oi Pounds 
now in England, that is but twenty (hillings a head for every 
head in the Nation. We may eaiily judge, how difficult it is 
for men of competent eftates, to pay a Summe of money on a 
Hidden ; which if they cannot compafs, Severities, and Char¬ 
ges enfue j and that with reafon, though unluckie enough, 
it being more tolerable to undoe one particular Member, then 
to endanger the whole, notwithftanding indeed it be more 
tolerable tor One particular Member to be undone with the 
whole, then alone. 

ij- 10. Itfeemsfomewhathard, that all Taxes Ihouldbe 
paid in money, (when the King hath occafion to 

Vi&ual his Ships at Portjmotttb ) that Fat Oxen, and Com 
ffiould not be received in kind, but that Farmers muft firft 
carry their Corn perhaps ten Miles to fell, and turn into 
money j which being paid to the King, is again reconverted 
into Corn, fetcht many miles further. 

16. Moreover, the Farmer for hafte is forced to under-fell 
his Corn,and the King for hafte likewife, is forced to over-buy 
his provifions. Whereas the paying in kinde, Pro Hie & 
Nunc, would leflen a confiderable grievance to the poor 
people. 

17. The next confideration ffiall be of the confequences, 
and effe&s of too great a Tax, not in refpeft of particular 
men, of which we have fpoken before, but to the whole 
people in general: To which I fay, that there is a certain 
meafure, and proportion of money requifite to drive the trade 
of a Nation, more or left then which would prejudice the 
fame. Juft as there is a certain proportion of Farthings ne- 
ctflary in a finall retail Trade, to change filver money, and 
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to even fuch reckonings, as cannot be adjufted with the fmal- 
left filver pieces. For money, (made of Gold and filver) is to 
the nLftpea (chat is to the matter of our Food and Cover¬ 
ing) but as Farthings, and other local extrinfick money, is to 
the Gold and Silver fpecies. 

18. Now as the proportion of the number of Farthings 

requifite in comerfe is to be taken from the number of people, 
the frequency of their exchanges ; as alfo, and principally from 
the value of the fmalleft filver pieces of money ;fo in like maner* 
the proportion of money requifite to our Trade, is to be like- 
wife taken from the frequency of commutations, and from the 
bignefsofthe payments, chat are by Law or Cuftome ufually 
made otherwife. From whence it follows, that where there 
are Regifters ofLands, whereby the juft value of each mans 
filtered in them, may be well known • and where there are 
Depofitories of the -m as of Metals, Cloth, Linnen, 

Leather, and other Ufefuls ; and where there are Banks of 
money alfo, there lefs money is neceftary to drive the Trade. 
For if all the greateft payments be made in Lands, and the 
other perhaps down to ten pound, or twenty pound be made 
by credit in Lombars or Money-Banks : It follows, that there 
needs onely money to pay fums lefs then thofe aforemention¬ 
ed • juft as fewer Farthings are requifite for change, where 
there be plenty of filver two Pences, then where the leaft 
filver piece is fix Pence. 

19. To apply all this, I fay .that ifthere be too much mo¬ 
ney in a Nation, it were good for the Commonalty, as well 
as the King, and no harm even to particular men, if the King 
had in his Coffers, all that is fuperflous, no more then if men 
were permitted to pay theirTaxesin any tiling they could beft 
fpare. 

20. On the other fide, if the largenefs of a publick' Exhibi¬ 
tion fhould leave lefs money then is neceflary to drive the Na¬ 
tions Trade, then the mifehief thereof would be chedoingof 
lefs work, which is the fame as leflening the people, or their 
Ait and Induftry; for a hundred pound palling a hundred 
hands for Wages, caufes a 10000I. worth of Commodities to 
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be produced, which hands would have been idle and ufelefs, 
had there not been this continual motive to their employ¬ 
ment, 

21. Taxes if they be prefently expended upon our own Do- 
meftick Commodities, feem to me, to do little harm to the 
whole Body of the people, onely they work a change in the 
Riches and Fortunes of particular men ; and particularly by 
transferring the fame from the Landed and Lazy, to the 
Crafty and Induftrious. As for example, if a Gentleman have 
let his Lands to Farm for a hundred pound per annum, for 
feveral years or lives, and he be taxed twenty pound per annum , 
co maintain a Navy; then the effed hereof will be, that this 
Gentlemans twenty pound per annum, will be diftributed a- 
mongft Seamen, Ship-Carpenters, and other Trades relating 
to Naval matters; but if the Gentleman had his Land in his 
own hands, then being taxed a Fifth part, lie would raife his 
Rents near the fame proportion upon his under Tenants, or 
would fell his Cattle, Corn,and WoollaFifth part dearer; 
the like alfo would all other fubdependents on him do ; and 
therebyrecoverinfome meafure, what he paid. Laftly, buc 
if all the money levied were thrown into the Sea, then the 
ultimate effeft would onely be, that every man muft work a 
fifth part the harder, or retrench a fifth part of his confumpti- 
ons, vis* the former, if forreign Trade be improveable, and 
the latter, if it be not. 

22. This, I conceive, were the worft of Taxes in a well 
policyed State ; but in other States, where is not a certain 
prevention ofBeggary and Theevery, that is a fure livelihood 
for men wanting imployment 5 there, I confefs, an exceflive 
Taxe,caufes exceflive and infuperable want, even of natural 
neceffities, and that on a fudden, fo as ignorant particular 
perfons, cannot finde out what way to fubfift by; and this, by 
the law of Nature, muftcaufe fudden eflfe&s to relieve it felf, 
that is, Rapines, Frauds ; and this again muft bring Death, 
Mutilations, and Impifonments, according to the prefent 
Laws which are Mifchiefs, and Punifhments, as well unto the 
State, as to the particular fufferersofthem. 
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CHAP. JV. 

Of the federal vp ayes of Taxe , andfirft , offet- 
ting a part, a proportion of the whole Ter¬ 
ritory for Public ^ ufes y in the nature of 
Crown Lands j andjecondly , byway of Aj- 
feffement , or Land-taxe. 

B Ut fuppofing, that the feveral caufes of Publick Charge 
are leflened as much as may be, and that the people be 
well fatisfied, and contented to pay their juft fhares of what 
is needfull for their Government and Prote&ion, as alfo for 
the Honour of their Prince and Countrey: It follows now 
to propofe the feveral wayes, and expedients, how the fame 
may be moft eafily, fpeedily, and infenfibly colle&ed. The 
which I ftiall do, by expofing the conveniencies and inconve¬ 
niences of fome of the principal wayes of Levyings, ufed of 
later years within the feveralStates of Europe :■ unto which 
others of fmaller and more rare ufe may be referred. 

2. Imagine then, a number of people, planted in a Terri¬ 
tory, who had upon Computation concluded, that two Milli¬ 
ons of pounds per annum , is neceflary to the publick charges. 

Or racher, who going more wifely to work, had computed a 
twenty fifth part of the proceed of all their Lands and La¬ 
bours, were to be the Exafium, or the part to be cut out, and 
laid afide for publick ufes. Which proportions perhaps are fit 
enough to the affairs of England, but of that hereafter. 

3. Now the queftion is, how the one or the. other Ih all be 
raifed. The firft way we propofe, is, to Excize the very 
Land ic felf in kinde 5, that is, to cut out of the whole twenty 
five Millions, which are faid to be in England and Wales, as 
much Land in jpecte , as whereof the Rack-rent would be two 
Millions, viz., about four Millions of Acres, which is about a 
fixth part of the whole 5 making the. faid four Millions to be , 

Crown. 
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Crown Lands, and as the four Counties intended to be re- 
ferved in Ireland upon the forfeitures were. Or elfeto excize 
afixthparc of the rent of the whole, which is about the pro¬ 
portion, that the Adventurers and Souldiers in Ireland re¬ 
tribute to the King, as Quit Rents. Of which two wayes, the 
latter is manifeftly the better, the King having more fecuri- 
ty, and more obliges^ provided the trouble and charge of 
this univerfal Collection, exceed not that of the other advan¬ 
tage confiderably. 

4. This way in a new State would be good, being agreed 
upon, as it was in Ireland, before men had even the poflelfion 
of any Land at all • wherefore whofoever buyes Land in Ire¬ 
land hereafter, is no more concerned with the Quit Rents 
wherewith they are charged, then if the Acres were fo much 
the fewer ■, or then men are, who buy Land, out of which they 
know Tythes are to be paid. And truly that Countrey is 
happy, in which by Original Accord, fuch a Rent is referved ? 
as whereby the Publick charge may be born, without contin¬ 
gent, fudden, fuperadditions, in which lies the very Ratio of 
the burthen of all Contributions and Exa&ions. For in fuch 
cafes, as was faid before, it is not onely the Landlord payes, 
but every man who eats but an Egg, or an Onion of the. 
growth of his Lands or whoufeth the help of any Artifan, 
which feedeth on the fame. 

5. But if the fame were propounded in England, viz- if an 
aliquot part of every Landlords Rent were excinded of re¬ 
trenched, then thofe whofe Rents were fettled, and determi¬ 
ned for long times to come, would chiefly bear the burthen of 
fuch an Impofition, and others have a benefit thereby. For 
fuppofe A. and B. have each of them a parcel of Land , of 
equal goodnefs and value 5 fuppofe alfo that A. hath let his 
parcel for twenty one years at twenty pound per annum , but 
-that B. is free j now there comes out a Taxe of a fifth part j 
hereupon B. will not let under 25 1 . that his remainder 
may be twenty, whereas A. muft be contented with fixteen 
neat neverthelefs. the Tenants of A. will fell the proceed of 
their bargain at the fame; rate, that the Tenants of B. Ifiall do. 
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The cffeft of all this is j Fitft, that the Kings fifth part 
of B. his Farm, fhall be greater then before. Secondly, that 
the Farmer to B. fhall gain more then before the Taxe. 
Thirdly, that the Tenant or Farmer of A. fhall gain as much 
as the King and Tenant to B. both. Fourthly, the Tax doth 
ultimately light upon the Landlord A. and the Confumpti- 
oners. From whence it follows, that a Land-taxe refolves in¬ 
to an irregular Excize upon confumptions, that thofe bear it 
moft, who leaft complain. And laftly, that fome Landlords 
may gain, and onely fuch whofe Rents are predetermined 
r fhall lOofe i and that doubly, v*.. one way by the raifing of 

their revenues, and the other by oahyifting -the prices of 
' provifions upon them. 

6. Another way is an Excifum out of the Rent of Houfe- 
ing, which is much more uncertain then that of Land. For 
an Houfe is of a double nature, viz., one, wherein it is a way 
and means of expence • the other, as ’tis anlnftrument and 
Tool of gain: for a Shop in London of lefs capacity and lefs 
charge in building then a fair Dining-Room in the fame 
Houfe, unto which both do belong, fhall nevertheleft be of 
the greater value } fo alfo fliall a Dungeon, Sellar, then a 
pleafant Chamber - T jte caufe the one is expence , the other 
profit. Now the wajjjLand-taxe rates houfing,as of the latter 
nature, but the Excize, as of the former. 

7. We might-fewM iiiu jk adde hereunto, that houfing is 
fometimes difproportionally taxed to difcourage Building, 

’ efpecially upon new Foundations, thereby to prevent the 
growth of a City; fuppofe London, fuch exceflive and over¬ 
grown Cities being dangerous to Monarchy, though the 
more fecure when tne Supremacy ft in Citizens of fuch places 
themfelves, as in Venice. 

8. But we fay, that fuch checking of new Buildings figni- 
fies nothing to this purpofe j forafmuchas Buildings do not 
encreafe, until the People already have increafed: but the re¬ 
medy of the abovementioned dangers is to be fought in the 
caufesof the encreafe of People, the which if they can be 
nipt, the other work will neccflarily be done. 

But 
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But what then is the true effe6fe of forb'deling to build upon 
new foundations ? J anfwer to keep and fallen the City to 
its old feat and ground-plot, the which encouragement for 
new Buildings will remove, as it comes to pafs almoft in all 
greac Cities, though infenfibly, and not under many years 
progreffion. 

9. The reafon whereof is, becaufemen are unwilling to 
build new houfes at the charge of pulling down their old, 
where both the old houfe it felf, and the ground it (lands 
upon do make a much dearer ground-plot for a new houfe, and 
yet far lefs free and convenient ; wherefore men build upon 
new free foundations, and cobble up old houfes, until they be¬ 
come fundamentally irreparable, at which time they become 
either the dwelling of the Rafcality, or inprocefsof time re¬ 
turn to wafle and Gardens again, examples whereof are many 
even about London. 

Now if great Cities are naturally apt to remove their Seats, 

I ask which way ? I fay, in the cafe of London , it mufl be 
Weftward, becaufe the Windes blowing near £ of the year 
from the Weft , r the dwellings of the Weft end are fo much 
the more free from the fumes, fleams, and (links of the whole 
Eafterly Pyle * which where Seacoal is burnt is a great matter- 
Now if it follow from hence, that the Pallaces of the gr.eateft 
men will remove Weftward, it will alfo naturally follow, chat 
the dwellings of others who depend upon them will creep af¬ 
ter them. This we fee in London, where the Noblemens anci¬ 
ent houfes are now become Halls for Companies , or turned 
into Tenements, and all the Pallaces are gotten Weftward ; 
Infomuch, as I do not doubt but that five hundred years hence, 
the Kings Pallace will be near chtlfey, and the old building of 
Whitehall converted to ufes more anfwerable to their quality. 
For to build a new Royal Pallace upon the fame ground will 
be too great a confinement, in refped of Gardens and other 
magnificencies, and withall a difeccommodation in the time 
of the workj but it rather feems to me, that the next 
Palace will be built from the whole prefent contignation of 
houfes at fuch a diftance as the old Pallace of Weftminfter 

was. 
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was from the City of London.when the Archers began to bend 
their bowes juft without Ludgate , and when all the fpace be¬ 
tween the Thames, Fleet-ftreet , and Holborn was as Finsbury- 
Fields are now. 

io. This digreflion I confeis to be both impertinent to the 
bufinefs of Taxes, and in it felf almoft needlefs ; for why 
fhould we trouble our felves what fhall be five hundred years 
hence, not knowing what a day may bring forth • and fince 
’tis not unlikely, but that before that time we may be all tranf- 
planted from hence into America, thefe Countreys being over¬ 
run with Turks, and made wafte, as the Seats of the Famous 
Eaftern Empires at this day are. 

n. Onely I think’tis certain, that while ever there are 
people in England, the greateft cohabitation of them will" be 
about the place which is now London, the Thames being the 
moft commodious River of this Ifiand, and the feat of Lon¬ 
don the moftcommodious part of th e Thames- fo much doth 
the means of facilitating Carriage greaten a City, which may 
put us in mindeof employing our idle hands about mending 
the High-wayes, making Bridges, Cawfeys, and Rivers navi¬ 
gable : Which confederations brings me back round into my 
way of Taxes, from whence I digreft. ^ h 

12. But before we talk too much of Rents, A we Ihould en¬ 
deavour to explain themyfterious nature of them, with re¬ 
ference as well to Money, the rent of which we call ufury • as 
to that of Lands and Houfes, aforementioned. 

13. Suppofe a man could with his own hands plant a cer¬ 
tain fcope of Landw ith Corn, that is, could Digg, or Plough, 
Harrow, Weed, Reap, Carry home,Threlh , and Winnow 
fo much as the Husbandry of this Land requires ; and had 
withal Seed wherewith to fowe the fame. I fay, that when 
this man hath fubdu&ed his feed out of the proceed of his 
Harveft, and alfo, what himfelf hath both eaten and given to 
others in exchange for Clothes, and other Natural neceflaries 5 
that the remainder of Corn, is the natural and true Rent of the 
Land for that year ^ and the medium of feven years, or rather 
of fo many years as makes up the Cycle, within which 
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Dearths and Plenties make their revolution, doth give the 
ordinary Rent of the Land in Corn. 

14. But a further, though collateral! queftion may be, how 
much Englifh money this Corn or Rent is worth? I anfwer, 
fo much as che money, which another fingle man can fave, 
within the fame time, over and above his'expence, if he im- 
ployedhimfelfwhollytoproduceandmakeit-, viz.. Let ano¬ 
ther man go travel into a Countrey where is Silver, there Dig 
it, Refine it, bring it to the fame place where the other man 
planted his Corn j Coyne it, &c. the fame perfon, all the 
while of his working for Silver,gathering alfo food for his ne- 
ceflary livelihood, and procuring himfelt covering, &c. I fay, 
the Silver of the one, muft be efleemed of equal value with the 
Corn of the other c the one being perhaps twenty Ounces, 
and che other twenty Bulbels. From whence it follows, that 
the price of a Bulhel of this Corn to be an Ounce of Silver. 

15. And forafmuch as poflibly there may be more Art and 
Hazzard in working about the Silver, then about the Corn, 
yet all comes to the lame pafs j for let a hundred men work 
ten years upon Corn, and the fame number of men, the fame 
time, upon Silver } I fay, that the neat proceed of the Silver 
is the price of the whole neat proceed of the Corn, and like 
parts of the one, the price of like parts of the other. Al¬ 
though mot fo many of thofe who wrought in Silver, learned 
the Art of refining and coining , or out-lived the dangers 
and dileafes of working in the Mines. And this alfo is the 
way of pitching the true proportion, between the values of 
Gold and Silver, which many times is fee but by popular 
errour,fometimes more, fometimes lefs, diffufed in the world j 
which errour (by the way) is the caufe of our having been 
peftred with coo much Gold heretofore, and wanting it now. 

16. This, I fay, to be the foundation of equalizing and 
ballancing of values $ vet in the fuperftru&ures and practices 
hereupon, I confefs there is much variety, and intricacy * of 
which hereafter. 

17. The world meafures things by Gold and Silver, but 
principally the latter j for there may not be two meafures, 
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and confequently the better of many muft be the onely of all j 
that is, by fine filver of a certain weight: but now if it be 
hard to meafure the weight and finenefs of filver, as by the 
different reports of the ableft Saymafters I have known it to 
be j and if filver granted to be of the fame finenefs and 
weight, rife and fall in its price, and be more worth at one 
place then another, not onely for being farther from the 
Mines, but for other accidents, and may be more worth at 
prefent,thena moneth or other fmall time hence ; and if it 
differ in its proportion unto the feveral tilings valued by it, in 
feveral ages upon the increafe and diminution thereof, we 
fhall endeavour to examine fome other natural Standards and 
Meafures, without derogating from the excellent ufe of thefe* 

18- Our Silver and Gold we call by feveral! names, as in 
England by pounds, /hillings, and pence, all which may be 
called and underftood by either of die three. Buc thac which 
I would fay upon this matter is, that all things ought to be va¬ 
lued by two natural Denominations, which is Land and La¬ 
bour j that is, we ought to fay, a Ship or garment is worth 
fuch a meafure of Land, with fuch another meafure of Labour 
forafmuchas both Ships and Garments were the creatures of 
Lands and mens Labours thereupon: This being true, we 
fhould be glad to finde out a natural Par between Land and 
Labour, fo as we might exprefs the value by either of them 
alone as well or better then by both, and reduce one into the 
other as eafily and certainly as we reduce pence into pounds* 
W herefore we would be glad to finde the natural values of the 
Fee fimple of Land, though but no better then we have done 
that of the u[w fruclus abovementioned, which we attempt as 
followeth. 

19. Having found the Rent or value of the ufus fruttus per 
annum , the queftion is, how many years purchafe (as we ufual- 
ly fay) is the Fee fimple naturally worth ? If we fay an infi¬ 
nite number, then an Acre of Land would be equal in value 
to a thoufand Acres of the fame Land; which is a bfurd,an infi¬ 
nity of unites being equal to an infinity of thoufands. Where¬ 
fore we muft pitch upon fome limited number, and that I ap¬ 
prehend 
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prehend to be the number of years, which I conceive one man 
of fifty years old, another of twenty eight, and another of 
feven years old, all being alive together may be thought to 
live j that is to fay , of a Grandfather, Father, and Childe • 
few men having reafon to take care ot more remote Pofte- 
rity : for if a man be a great Grandfather, he himfejf is fo 
much the nearer his end, fo as there are but three in a conti¬ 
nual line of delcent ufually co-exifting together; andasfome 
are Grandfathers at forty years, yet as many are not till above 
fixty, and fic de cateris. 

20. Wherefore I pitch the number of years purchafe, that 

any Land is naturally worth, to he the ordinary extent of 
three fuch perfons their lives. Now in England we efteent 
three lives equal to one and twenty years, and confequently 
the value of Land, to be about the fame number of years pur¬ 
chafe. Poflibly if they thought themfelves miftaken in the 
one, (astheobfervator onthe Bills of Mortality thinks they 
are) they would alter in the other, unlefs the confideration of 
the force of popular errour and dependance of things already 
concatenated, did hinder them. m 

21 . This I efteem to be the number of years purchafe 
where Titles are good, and where there is a moral certainty 
of enjoying the purchafe. But in other Countreys Lands are 
worth nearer thirty years purchafe, by reafon of the better 
Titles, more people, and perhaps truer opinion of the value 
and duration of three lives. 

22. And in fome places, Lands are worth yet more years 
purchafe by reafon of fome fpecial honour, pleafures, privi- 
ledge or jurifdi&ion annexed unto them. 

2 ?. On the other hand, Lands are worth fewer years pur¬ 
chafe (as in Ireland) for the following reafons, which I have 
here fet down, as unto the like whereof thecaufe of the like 
cheapnefs in any other place may be imputed. 

Firft, In Ireland by reafon of the frequent Rebellions, (in 
which if you are conquered, all is loft; or if you conquer, yet 
you are fubjeft to fwarms of thieves and robbers) and the en¬ 
vy which precedent millions of Englilh have againft the 
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fubfequent, perpetuity it felf is but forty years long, as w.tfi- 
in which time feme ugly difturbance hath hitherto happened’ 
almoft ever fince the firft coming of the Englifh thither. 

24. 2- The Claims upon Claims which each hath to the 
others Eftates, and the facility of making good any pretence 
whatfoever by the favour of fome one or other of the many 
Governours and Minifters which within forty years fhall be 
in power there ; as alfo by the frequency of falfe teftimonies, 
and abufe of folcmn Oaths. 

25. 3. The paucity of Inhabitants,there being not above the / 
yv th - part fo many as the Territory would maintain , and of 
thofe but.a fmall part do work at all, and yet a-Cnallcr work 

fo much as in other Countreys. 

26. 4. That a great part of the Eftates both real and per- 
fonal in Ireland are owned by Abfentees , and fuch as draw 
over the profits raifed out of Ireland refunding nothing; fo 
as Ireland exporting more then it imports, doth yet grow 
poorer to a paradox. 

27. 5. The difficulty of executing jnftice, fo many of thofe 
in power being themfelves protected by Offices , and protect¬ 
ing others. Moreover, the number of criminous and indebt¬ 
ed perfons being great, they favour their like in Juries, Offi¬ 
ces, and wherefoever they can: Bcfides die Countrey is fel- 
domjfnough to give due encouragement to profound Judges 
and Lawyers, which makes judgements very cafual; ignorant 
men being more apt to be bold and arbitrary, then fuch as un- 
derftand the dangers of it. But all this with a little care in 
due feafon might remedy, fo as to bring Ireland in a few year* 
to the fame level of values with other places; but of this al- 
fo elfcwhercmoreatlarge,forin the next place we fhall come 
to Ufury. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of 'Ll fury. 

W Hat reafon there is for taking or giving Intereft or 
Ufury for any thing which we may certainly have 
again whenfoever we call for it, I fee not ; nor why Ufury 
fhould be fcrupled, where money or other neaeftaries valued 
by it, is lent to be paid at fuch a time and place as the Bor¬ 
rower chufeth, fo as the Lender cannot have his money paid 
him back where and when himfelf pleafeth, I alfo fee not. 
Wherefore when a man giveth out his money upon condition 
that he may not demand it back until a certain time to come, 
whatfoeverhis own neceifitiesIhallbe in the meantime, he 
certainly may take a compenfation for this inconvenience 
which he admits againlt himfelf: And this allowance is that 
we commonly call Ufury. 

2. And when one man furniiheth another with money at 
fome diftant place, and engages under great Penalties to pay 
him there, and at a certain day befides ; the confederation for 
this, is that we call Exchange or local Ufury.. 

As for example, if a man wanting money at Carlijle in the 
heat of the late Civil Wars, when the way was full of Soul- 
diersand Robbers, and the paflage by Sea very long, trouble- 
fome, and dangerous, and leldom palled why might not an¬ 
other take much more then an iool. at London for warranting 
the like fumme to be paid at Carlijle on a certain day ? 

3. Now the QuelHons arifing hence are; what are the 
natural Standards oi Ufury and Exchange ? As for Ufury, the 
Isaft.that can be, is the Rent of fo much Land as the money 
lenc will buy, where the fecurity is undoubted j but where the 
fecurity is calual, then a kinde of cnfurance mull be enterwo- 
ven with the fimple natural Intereft, which may advance the 
Ufury very confcionably unto any height below the Principal 
itfelf. Now if things are fo in England, that really there is 
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no fuch fecurity as abovementioned, bat that all are more or 
lefs hazardous, troublefome, or chargeable to make, I fee no 
reafon for endeavoring to limit Ufury upon time > any more 
then that upon place, which the practice of the world doth 
not, unlefs it be that thofe who make fuch Laws were rather 
Borrowers then Lenders: But of the vanity and fruitlefsnefs 
of making Civil Pofitive Laws againft the Laws of Nature, 
I have fpoken elfewhere, and inftanced infevcral particulars. 

4. As for the natural meafures of Exchange, I fay, that in 
times of Peace, the greateft Exchange can be but the labour 
of carrying the money in Jpecie , but where are hazards^emer- 
gent ufes for money more in one place then another, &c. or 
opinions of thefe true or falfe, the Exchange will be govern¬ 
ed by them. v ^ 

J. Parallel unto this, is fomething which we omit.concern- 
ing the price of Land j for as great need of money heigh¬ 
tens Exchange, fo doth great need of Corn raife the price of 
that likewife, andconfequently of the Rent of the Land that 
bears Corn, and laftly of the Land it felf; as for example, if 
the Com which feedeth London, or an Army, be brought for¬ 
ty miles thither, then the Corn growing within a mile of Lon¬ 
don, or the quarters of fuch Army, fhall have added unto its 
natural price, fo much as the charge of bringing it thirty nine 
miles doth amount unto: And unto perilhable Commodities 
as frelb filh, fruits, &c. the enfurance upon the hazard of cor¬ 
rupting, &c. (hall be added alfo ■> and finally unto him that 
eats thefe things there (fuppofe in Taverns) fhall be added 
the charge of all the circumftancial ap pure e nanc esrof Houfe- 
rent, Furniture, Attendance, and the Cooks skill as well as 
his labour to accompany the fame. 

6. Hence it comes to pafs, that Lands intrinfical/y alike 
near populous places, fuch as where the perimeter of the Area 
that feeds them is great, will not onely yield more Rent for 
thefe Reafons, but alfo more years purchafe then in remote 
places, by reafon of the pleafure and honour extraordinary of 
having Lands there; for 

- Omne tulit punctum qui mifcuit utile duld. 
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7. Having finilhed our digreffion upon the meafures of the 
Rents and Values of Lands and Moneys, we now return to 
our fecond way of leavying Publick Charges, which was the 
taking of a proportion of the Rent, (commonly called Af- 
fefsment) it follows next to (peak of the way of computing 
the faid Rents, otherwife then according to the bargains 
which a few men make one with another, through ignorance, 
hafte, falfe fuggeftion, or elfe in their paflion or drink: Al¬ 
though I acknowledge, that the medium or common refult of 
all the bargains made within three years (or other fuch Cycle 
of time, as within which all contingencies of Land revolve) 
may be very fufficient to this purpoie , being but the fumme 
fynthetically computed by cafual opinions, as I would endea¬ 
vour to caft up analytically by a diltinft particularizing of the 
Caufes. 

8. 1. Therefore I propound a Survey of the Figures, 
Quantities, and Scituations of all the Lands both according 
to the civil bounds of Parilhes, Farms, &c. and the natural 
diftin&ions thereof by the Sea, Rivers, ridges of Rocks, or 
Mountains, &c. 

9. 2. I propound that the quality of each denomination 
were defcribed by the Commodities it had ufually born , in 
fome Land, fome fort of Timber, Grain, pulfe or root grow¬ 
ing more happily then in others: Alfo by the encreafe of 
things fown or planted, which it hath yielded communibus an- 
nis j and withail, the comparative goodnefs of the faid Com¬ 
modities not unto the common Standard money , but to one 
another. As for example 5 if there be ten acres of Land, I 
would have it judged whether they be better for Hay or Corn j 
if for Hay, whether the faid ten Acres will bear more or Iefs 
of Hay then ten other Acres ; and whether an hundred 
weight of the faid Hay will feed or fatten more or lefs, then 
the fame weight of other Hay, and not as yet comparing it 
to money, in which the value of the faid Hay will be more or 
lefs, according to the plenty of money, which hath changed 
ftrangely fince the difcovery of the Weft Indies, and accord¬ 
ing to the multitudes of people living near this Land, together 
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with the luxurious or frugal living of tliera and bclides a II, 
according to the Civil, Natural, and Religious Opinions of 
the fa id people: As for example, Eggs in the fore-part of 
Lent (becaufe they* goodnefs and delicacy decayes before Lent 
be done) being worth little in fome Popifh Countreys; nor 
Swines flcfh among the Jews, nor Hedgehogs, Frogs, Snails, 
Mufhrooms, &c. to thofe that fear to eat them, as poifonons 
or unvvholefome; nor Currans and Spanifh Wines, if they 
were all to be deftroyed as the great thieves of this Nation, 
by an Edi£t ufthe fete. 

10. ThisJ'caff aSuryey^rlnquificion into the intrinfick 
Values of Land, th&*ot*excrinfick or accidentall follows. 
We faid, that the change of the ftore of money would 
change the rates of commodities according to our reckoning 
in names and words, (pounds, (hillings, and pence being no¬ 
thing elfe) as for example: ^ . 

If a man can bring to London an ounce of Silver out of 
the Earth in Peru, in the fame time that he can produce a bufli- 
cl of Corn, then one is the natural price of the other i mow 
if by reafon of new and more eafie Mines a man can get two 
ounces of Silver as eafily as formerly he did one, then Corn 
will be as cheap at ten (hillings the bu(hel, as it was before at 
five (hillings cateris paribus. 

i i. It behoves us therefore to have a way, whereby to tell 
tile money of our Countrey (which I think I have, and that 
in a (hort time, and without coft, and (which is more) with¬ 
out looking into particular mens pockets ; of which hereaf¬ 
ter.) Now if we know what Gold and Silver we had in Eng¬ 
land two hundred years ago, and could tell it again now } and 
though we alfo knew the difference of our denominations then, 
when thirty feven (hillings were made out the fame quantity 
of Silver as lixty two are now ; alfo that of the alloy, labour 
in Coinage, remedies for weight and finenefs, and duties to 
the King 5 nay, if we alfo knew the Labourers wages then 
and now, yet all this would not (hew the difference of the 
Riches of our Nation even in money alone. 

I z. Wherefore we ouift adde to the premifes, the know¬ 
ledge 


ledge of the difference of the numbers of the people, and 
conclude, that if all the money in the Nation were equally 
divided amongft all the people both then and now, that that 
time wherein each Devifee had wherewith to hire moft labour¬ 
ers, was the richer. So that we want the knowledge of the 
People and Bullion which is now in this Land, and which wafc 
heretofore; all which I think may be found out even for the 
.time part, but more probably for die time prefetlt and to come. 

. 13. But to proceed $ fiippofe wc had them, then we would 
-pitch the accidental values upon our Lands about London - as 
thus, viz.. We would firft at hazzard compute the materials 
for food and covering, which the Shires of Epx, Kent, Surrey, 

Middlefex and Hertford, next circumjacent to London , did com- 
munibmtnm produce; and would withal compute the Confum- 
ptioners of them living in the Laid five Shires and London. The - 
which if I found to be more then were the Confumptioners 
living upon the like fcope of other Land, or rather upon as 
much other Land as bore the like quantity of Provifions. 

Then I fay, that Provifions muft be dearer in the faid five 
Shires then in the other 5 and within the fetid Shires cheaper 
or dearer as the way to London was more or lets long , or ra¬ 
ther more or lefe chargeable. 

14. For if the faid five Shires did already produce as much 
Commodity, as by all endeavour was poflible; then what is 
wanting mull be brought from afar, and that which is near, 
advanced in price accordingly; or if pfz the faid Shires by 
greater labour then now is uled, ( as by digging inftead 
of Ploughing, fetting inftead of fowing, picking of choice 
feed inftead of taking it promifcuoufly, deeping it inftead of 

ufing it wholly unprepared, and manuring the ground with feVcut t/lt * 
Calcinfteadof rotten draw, &<^) then will the Rent be as 7 

much more advanced, astheexcefs of encreafe exceeds that 
of the labour. 

15. Now the price of labour muft be certain, (as we fee 
it made by the Statutes which limit the day wages of fevera! 
workmen; (the non-obfervance of which Laws, and the not 
adapting them to the change of times, is by the way very 
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dangerous, and confufive to all endeavours of bettering the 
Trade of the Nation. 

16. Moreover, the touchftone to try whether it be better 
to ufe thofe improvements or not, is to examine whether the 
labour of fetching thefe things even from the places where 
they grow wilde, or with lefs Culture, be not lefs then that of 
the faid improvements. 

17. Againft all this will be obje&ed, that thefe computati¬ 
ons are very hard if not impoflible to make •, to which I an- 
fwer onely this, that they are fo, efpecially if none will trou¬ 
ble their hands or headsto make them, or give authority for lo 
doing: But withall, I fay, that until this be done. Trade will 
be too conjectural a work for any man to employ his thoughts 
about j for it will be the fame wifdom in order to win with 
fair Dice, to fpend much time in confidcring how to hold 
them, how much to fhake them, and how hard to throw them, 
and on what angles they Ihould hit the fide of the Tables, 
as to confider how to advance the Trade of this Nation j 
where at prefent particular men get from their neighbours^not 
from the earth and lea) rather by hit then wit, and by the fallfe 
opinions of others, rather then their own judgements; Cre¬ 
dit every where, but chiefly in Lotidon , being become a meer 
conceit, that a man is refponfible or not, without any certain 
knowledge of his Wealth or true Eftate. Whereas I think 
the nature of credit Ihould be limited onely to an opinion of 
a mans faculties to get by his art and induftry. The way of 
knowing his Eftate being to be made certain , and the way of 
making him pay what he owes to the utmoft of his ability, 
being to be expeftedfrom the good execution of our Laws. 

18. Ilhould here enlarge upon a Paradox, to prove that if 
every mans Eftate could be alwayes read in his forehead, our 
Trade would much be advanced thereby, although the poorer 
ambitious man be commonly the more induftrious* But of this 
elfewhere. 

19. The next objeftion againft this fo exaft computation of 
■tvtrrtf! s the Rents and weighs of Lands, &c. is, that the Sovereign 

would know too cxaftly every mans Eftate $ to which I an- 
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fwer, that if the Charge of the Nation be brought as low as 
it may be, (which depends much upon the people in Parlia¬ 
ment to do) and if the people be willing and ready to pay, 
and if care be taken, that although they have not ready mo¬ 
ney, the credit of their Lands and Goods (hall be as good ; and 
laftly, that it would be a great difcommodity to the Prince to 
take more then he needs, as was proved before j where is the 
evil of this fo exaft knowledge ? And as for the proportion 
of every Contributor, why (hould any man hope or accept to 
eafe himfelf by his craft and intereftin a confufion» or why 
(hould he not fear, though he may be advantaged this time, to 
fuffer in the next. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of Cnfkoms and Free Ports. 

C Uftom is a Contribution or Excifium out of Goods fent 
1 out or imported into the Princes Dominions: In thefe 
Countreys of a twentieth part not according to the Prices 
currant among Merchants of each refpe&ive Commodity* 
but according to ocher (landing Rates let by the State, 
though advifed for the mod part by concerned Perfons. 

2. I cannot well imagine what (hould be the natural Rea- 
fons, why a Prince (hould be paid this duty inward and out¬ 
ward both ; there feems indeed to be fome , why he (hould 
be paid for indulging the Exportation of fome fuch things as 
other Countreys do really want. 

3. Wherefore I think, that Cuftoms at the firft were a pre¬ 
mium allowed the Prince for prote&ing the Carriage of Goods 
both inward and outward from the Pyrats; and this I (hould 
verily believe, if the Prince were bound to make good Ioffes 
of that kinde. And I thought that the proportion of five 
pound pt* was pitched upon computation, that the Mer- 
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chants before the faid undertaking and compoficion,had ufually 
loft more by PvracyrAnd finally,that the Guftoms had been an 
enfurance upon Ioffes by enemies,as the enfurance now ufual,is 
of the cafualties of fea, winde, weathcr,.and VefTel, or alto¬ 
gether ; or like the enfurance in fome Gountreys of Houfes 
from Fires for a certain fmall part of their yearly Rent. But 
be it what it will, it is anciently eftablifiied by Law, and ought 
to be paid until it fhall be abolilhed- Onely I take leave as an 
idle Philofopher to difeourfe upon the Nature and Meafures 
of it. 

, 4. The Meafures of Cuftoms outwards may be fuch, as af¬ 
ter reafonable profit to the Exporter will leave fuch of our 
own Commodities as are neceflary to Foreigners fomewhat 
cheaper unto them then they can be had from elfewhere. 

As for example, Tin is a Native Commodity, which go¬ 
verns the Market^that is, there is none fo good andfo eafie. 
to be had and exported. 

Now fuppofe Tin might be made in Qornwall for four pence 
the pound, and that the lame would yield twelve pence at the 
neareft part in France, I fay, that this extraordinary profit 
ought to be efteemed as a Mine Royal, or Tiefor Trove , and 
the Sovereign ought tohave hisfharc in it: Which he will 
have, by impofing fo great a duty upon Tin Exported , as on 
one fide may leave a fublifience to the Workmen, (and no 
more) with a competent profit to the ovrnefsof the ground ; 
and on the other fide,may leave the price abroad lefs then that 
lor Which Tinmay.be had from any other place. 

5. The fame Impoficion might alfo be made on the Tin 
(pent at home, unlefs it be as impoflible fo to do, as for the 
King of. France to impofe the Gabel upon Salt in the very 
places where it is made. 

• 6. But it is obferved, that fuch high duties make men en¬ 
deavour not to enter any fuch Goods at all, or pay for them, 
provided thccharge of fmuckling and bribing, with the haz- 
zard of being feized do not commumbus vuibus exceed the 
Dut\v> n< :•:< . 1 (3 • •' 

7« Wherefore the Meafures of this Nature are, chatiebe 
: more 
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more eafie, fafe, and profitable for men to keep the Law, then 
to break it, unlefs it be in fuch cafes, where the Magiftrate 
can with certainty execute die Law. As for example, it would 
be hard to lave the Duties upon Horfes /hipped at a fmalf Port, 
without adjacent Creeks, and that but fome certain two hours 
every Tide, forafmuch as Horles cannot be difguifed , put up 
in bags or cask, nor Ihipped without noife and the help of ma¬ 
ny hands. 

8. The Mcafures of Cuftoms upon imported Commodi¬ 
ties are j i. That all things ready and ripe for Confumption 
may be made fomewhat dearer then the fame diings grown or 
made at home } if the fame be feafible cttenspMus. 

2. That all Superfluities tending to Luxury and fin, might 
be loaded with fo much Import, astoferve inftead of a fum- 
ptuary Law to reftrain the ufe of them. But here alfo care is 
to be had that it be not better to fmuckle then to pay. 

9- On the contrary, all things not fully wrought and Manu¬ 
factured, as raw Hides, Wool, Beaver, Raw-fflk, Cotton • as 
alfo all Tools and Materials for Manufacture, as alfoDying- 
ftuflfj &c. ought to be gently dealt with. 

jo. If to feavy the payment of thefe Duties could be tnoflr 
exaftly performed, Princes might ftrangely pra&ice one upon 
another j wherefore fince they cannot , the people pay no 
more then they cannot with greater fafety upon the whole 
matter fave, nor obferve any more of thefe Laws, then they 
cannot elude. 

ii. The Inconveniences of the way of Cuftoms, are, viz.. 

1. That Duties are laid upon things not yet ripe for ufe, 

upon Commodities in fieri, and but in the way > of their full 
improvements , which feems the fame ill-husbandry, as to 
make fuel of young Saplings, inftead of Dotards and Pol¬ 
lards. • 

2. The great number of Officers requifiteto Col left the 

faid Duies, efpeeially in a Countrey where the Harbours are 
many, and the Tides convenient for (hipping of Goods at 
anytime. •*. ' 

3. The great facility of fmucklirig by Briberies, Colkifi- 
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ons, hiding and difguifing of Commodities, 8 ic. and all this 
notwithstanding Oaths and Penalties, and withall by the feve- 
ral wayes of mitigating and taking off the faid Penalties even 
after difcovery. 

4. The Cuftoms or Duties upon the few Commodities of 
the growth of England exchanged with Foreigners, make 
too fmall a part of the whole Expencc of the people of this 
Kingdom, which (perhaps is not lefs then fifty millions of 
pounds per annum) out of which to bear the common 
Charges thereof, fo as fome other way of Leavy muft be pra- 
ftifed together with it; whereas by fome one way, if the beft, 
the whole work may be abfolved : wherefore 'cis an inconve¬ 
nience in the way of Cuftoms, that it necelfitates other wayes 
then it felf. 

12. Now as a fmall attempt of a Remedy or Expedient 
herein, I offer rather, that inftead of the Cuftoms upon Goods 
Shipped, every Ship that goes in or out, may pay a Tonnage, 
the fame being colle&ible by a very few hands, as a matter vi¬ 
sible to all the world j and that the faid Duty be butfuch a 
part of the Fraight, as the like whereof being excindcd out 
of the whole Consumption, would defray all the Publique 
Charge 5 which part perhaps is 4. per Cent, or thereabouts, 
viz., two millions per annum out of fifty. 

13. The other is, that the Cuftoms be reduced into the 
nature , of an Enfurance-pr<e»»«w, and that the fame be 
augmented and fitted, as whereby the King may afford to en- 
fure the goods as well againft the Sea as Enemies j by which 
means the whole Nation would be concerned in all fuch Ioffes, 
and then the Merchant for his own fake would more willingly 
enter and pay for whatfoever he would have enfured. 

14. But it will be here objefted, that although the duty of 
Cuftoms be abrogated, yet that there muft be almoft the fame 
number of Officers maintained as now to prevent the bring¬ 
ing in and carrying out of prohibited Commodities. Where¬ 
fore we fhall here ftate the nature of fuch Prohibitions by two 
or three grand inftances. 

ij. ToprohiKt the Exportation of Money, in that it is a 
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thing almoft impra&icable, it is almoft nugatory and vain * 
And the danger of it refolves either into a kinde of Ent¬ 
rance anfwerable to the danger of being feized, or unto a Sur¬ 
charge of a Compofition by bribing the Searchers. As for 
example. If but one in fifty Exportations are feized, or if 
twenty (hillings beufually taken for .eainiag at fifty pounds, 
then the Commodities bought with this Money muft be fold 
two at leaft per cent, the dearer to the Confumptioner. Now if 
the Trade will not bear th : s Surcharge, then Money will not 
be exported with difcretion. Now the ufeof this Prohibiti¬ 
on, fuppofing it pra&icable, is to ferve as a fumptuary Law, 
and to binde the Nation in general not to fpend more then 
they get} for if we could export no Commodity of our own 
growth or manufa&ure then by prohibiting the going out of 
Money, it is alfo ipfo faHo commanded that nothing forreign 
fhould be brought in. Again fuppofing, that ordinarily we 
export enough to furnilh us with all Forreign Commodities, 
but upon fome extraordinary decay of our Land or hands, we 
are able to export but half as much as would procure our 
ordinary proportion of Forreign Goods, then the Prohibition 
of Money performs indeed the part of a fumptuary Law, in 
hindring us to bring n any more then half as much Forreign 
Commodities as we formerly ufed, onely it leaves it to the dif¬ 
cretion of the Merchant, to chofe which he will negleft or 
forbear to bring in, and wiiieh not } whereas in fumptuary 
Laws the State taketh this care upon chemfelves. As for ex¬ 
ample, If we wanted Exportations to ballance our Importa¬ 
tions by forty thoufand pounds , and fuppofe for examples 
fake, that the Importation of forty thoufand pounds worth 
of Coffee-Berries, or the like of SpanifhWine muft be re¬ 
trenched j in this cafe, the faid Prohibition of Money will do 
one, or fome offonc, and fome of the other Jisvimli hann as 
the Merchant himfelf pleafes: But the fumptuary Law de¬ 
termines, whether we ftiall encourage and keep fair with the 
Nation that fends us Wine rather then that whith fends us 
Coffeejfwhether the Expence of Wine or Coffee be moft pre¬ 
judicial to our people, &c. 
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16. The benefits alledged for the free Exportation of 

Money is meerdy this, viz.. That if a Ship carrying out of 
England forty choufand pounds worth of Cloth, might alfo car¬ 
ry with it forty thoufand pounds in Money, then could die 
Merchant (land the differ upon his terms, and in fine would 
buy cheaper, and fell dearer; but by the way, the Merchant 
Uuyes this power with the Intreft and of the 

Money lie carries, which if it amount to five pound per Cent. 
then he had better fold his Goods at four pound per Cent, un¬ 
der rate, then to have fortified himfelf with Money as afore- 
faid. But of this more may be faid, we halten to the great 
point of Wool. 

17. The Hollanders-having gotten away oar Manufacture 
of .Cloth, by becoming able to work with more art, to la¬ 
bour and fare harder, to take Ids fraighc,Duties and Endurance, 
bath fo madded us here in England, that we have been apt to 
think of fuch exorbitantly fierce wayes of prohibiting Wool 
and Earth to be exported, as perhaps would do us twice as 
much harm as the lofle of our laid Trade. Wherefore to re¬ 
turn to our Wits and Trade again, before we can tell what to 
do in this cafe, we muff confider} 

t That we are often forced to buy Corn from abroad, and 
as often complain that we are peftered with abundance of idle 
hands at home, and withall that we cannot vend che Woollen 
Manufactures even which our few working hands do produce. 
In. this cafe were it not better to Idlen our fbeep-trade, and 
convert our hands to more Tillage ? Becaufe 1. Flefh becom- 
ming dearer, there would be encouragement for Fife , which 
will never be till then. 2. Our Money would not run fo fall 
away for Corn. 3. We iliould have no fuch Gluts of Wool 
upon o«c hands*. 4. Our idle hands would be employed in 
Tillage and Fifhing, one man by the way of grazing, tilling 
4 s it were many thoufand Acres of Land by himfelf and his 

Dog. V. 

3. Snppofe we wanted no Corn r nor had any. idle hands, and 
y.et tluc.we.abounded.with more Wool then we can work up j 

this ..certainly Wool might he exported , becaufe ’us 

fuppo- 
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•fuppofed, that the hands which work are already employed up“ 
on a better Trade. 

3. Suppofe the Hollander outdo us by more art, were it 
not better to draw Over a -number of their choice Workmen, 
or fend our mofl: ingenious men thither to learn ; which if 
■they lucceed j it is moft manifcft, that this were the more na¬ 
tural way, then to keep that infinite clutter about refilling of 
1 iture, Hopping up the windes and feas, &c. 

4. If we can make Vidua 1 much cheaper here then in Hol¬ 
land, take awayburthenfome, frivolous, and antiquated Impo- 
licions and Offices. 

I conceive even this were better then to perfwade Water to 
•rife oatof it feIf above its natural Spring. 

y. Wo muft confider in general, that as wifer Phyficians 
tamper not exceilively with their Patients, rather obferving 
and complying with the motions of nature, then contradid- 
ing it with vehement Adrrtinifirations of their own j fo in 
Politicks and Oconomicks the fame mull be ufed j for 
Naturam expellas furck licet ufque recurrit. 

i-8. Neverthelefs, if the Hollanders advantages in making 
Cloth be but fmall and few in comparifon of ours, that is, if 
they have but a little the better of us , then I conceive that 
Prohibitions to export Wool may fufficiently turn the fcales. 
But whether this be I leave to others, being my felf net* '' 
ther Merchant nor Statfeman. 

19. As for Prohibition of Importations, I fay that it needs 
not be, tfntil they much exceed our Exportations. For if we 
fhould think it hard to give good necelTary Cloth for de¬ 
bauching Wines, yet if we cannot difpofe of our Cloth to 
others,’cwere better to give it for Wine orworfe , then to 
ceafe making it; nay, better to burn a thoufand mens labours 
for a time, then to let thofe thoufand men by non-employ¬ 
ment lofe their faculty of labouring. In brief, what may be 
further faid hereupon, refolves into the Dodrine and ingenium 
of making fumptuary Laws, and judicious ufe of them pro 
hie & nunc. 

20. Unto this Difcourfe of Cuftoms appertains that of 
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Free Ports, which (in a Nation that onely trades for it felf, 
viz., vents its own fuperfluities, and imports onely NecelTaries 
for itfelf) are of no ufe, but rather harm } for fuppofe Wines 
be brought into a Free Port, be there houfed and privately 
fold, but the Cask filled up with ftained water, and put on 
fhip-board again to be ftaved as foon as the fhip is out at fea: 

"In this cafe, the Duciesof thofe Wines are defrauded, as it , 
alfo may be many other wayes. 

- 21. Now if it be faid , that although we fhould trade but 
for our felves, yet that our Ports (being more commodious 
then thofe of other Nations) would be the more frequented ^ 
for being free, and confequently the more enriched, by the 
expence of Sea-men and Paflengers, hire of Labourers, and 
Ware-houfes, &c. even without any Cuftom at all upon the 
Goods. Neverthelefs’tis reafon that a fmall duty fhould be 
paid upon the fhip asaforefaid forfuchufe of our Ports, and 
that eo nomine } not expe&ing all our Benefit from the faid 
hire of Cellaridge, Porters, and Carmen, which alfo might be 
had over and above for their proper reafons. 

22. But if we could attain to be the Merchants between 
other Nations, there is then no reafon for exa&ing Duties (as 
was fai^ before) upon things in fieri, and which are but in die 
way of their improvement: And as for the fraud that may 
be committed , as in the cafe of Wines abovementioned, I 
affirm that our Excize upon the Confumption, would over¬ 
come and elude them. 



P OlI-money is a Tax upon the Perfons of men, either upon 
all limply and indifferently, or elfe according to fome 
known Title or mark of diftinftion upon each -, and that ei¬ 
ther of bare honour, or elfe of forae Office fought or impofed,. 
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or of fome Faculty and Calling without refpett to Riches or 
Poverty, Incomes or Expence, Gain or Lofs accrewing by the 
laid Tide, Office, or Faculty. 

z. The Poll-moneys which have been leavied of late have 
been wonderfully confufed j as taxing fome rich fingle per¬ 
rons at the loweft rate •, fome Knights, though wanting ne- 
ceflaries, at twenty pounds, encouraging fome vain fellows to 
pay as Efquires, on purpofe to have themfelves written Elquires 
in the Receipts making fome pay ten pounds as Do&ours of 
Phyfick or Law, who get nothing by the Faculty, nor minde 
the pra&ice •, making fome poor Tradefmen forced to be of 
the Liveries of their Companies to pay beyond their ftrength $ 
and laftly, fome to pay according to their Eftates, the fame to 
be valued by thofe that know them not } thereby alfo giving 
opportunity to fome Bankrupts to make the world credit 
them as men of fuch Eftates, at which the Afleffors did rate 
them by Collufion. 

3. So as by this Confulion, Arbitraries, Irregularities, 
and hotch-pot of Qualifications no eftimate could be 
made of the fitnels of this Plaifter to the Sore, nor no 
Checque or way to examine whether the refpe&ive Receipts 
were duly accompted for, &c. 

4. Wherefore wholly rejecting the faid complicated way of 
Tax, I lhall fpeak of Poll-money more diftindly, and firft of 
the fimple Poll-money upon every head of all mankiude alike j 
the Pari/h paying for thofe that receive alms, Parents for 
their Children under age, and Matters for their Apprentices, 
and others who receive no wages. 

5. The evil of this way is, that it is very unequal ; men of 
unequal abilities, all paying alike, and thofe who have greateft 
charges of Children paying moft ; that is, that by how much 
the poorer they are, by fo much the harder are they taxed. 

6 . The Conveniencies are; firft, that it may be fuddenly 
colle&ed, and with fmall charge: Secondly, that the number 
of the people being alwayes known , it may be Efficiently 
computed what the fame will amount unto. Thirdly, It feems 
to be a fpur unto all men, ;to fet their Children to fome 
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profitable employment upon their very firft' capacity, out of 
the proceed whereof, to pay each childe his own Poll-money. 

7. The next Poll-money is upon every head, but diftin- 
guiffiedby Titles of meer Honour, without any kinde of Of¬ 
fice or Faculty as, Dukes, Marquefles, Earls, Vifcounts, Ba¬ 
rons, Baronets, Knights, and Efquires, 'viz.-, the el deft Sons of 
Knights in perpetuum, and Gentlemen if they write them- 
felves fo. This way is much more equal then the ocher; for- ■ 
afmuch as thofe who are Titled, are for the moft part rich 
proportionably j or if they were, not , yet men fo dignified 
lhall command a preheminence and place, even although they 
do not or cannot buy it of the vulgar by their Expence: my 
meaning hereby is, that a Title may poffibly favea man as 
much as his Poll-money may exceed the. Plebeian Level by 
reafon of fuch title. 

8. Moreover, good and multiform Accompts being kept 
of the People, this Tax may be alfo eafily fpeedily and inex- 
penfively collected, and alfo being capable of being compu¬ 
ted aforehand, may be. fitted andfeized according to the needs 
of the Prince. 

9. As for Offices, they are indeed Dignities for the moft 
part, but paid for by the trouble of adminiftring them ; as for 
example, to be an Alderman fuppofe of London , is indeed an 
honour, yet many pay five hundred pounds to be excufed from 
receiving it. 

Neverthelefs it may not be improper to tax Offices fought* 
or fuch as are accepted although they might be refiifed: And 
on the other fide no Titulado fhould be forced to pay Poll-mo¬ 
ney according to his Title, if he be contented to lay it down, 
and never refume it more. 

10. The Titles of Faculties and Callings ought to be no 
Qualification in a Poll-money, becaufe they do not neceflarily 
nor probably.inferr ability to pay, but carry with them vafte 
inequalities. But therefore if a man by his Licence to pra- 
flife get much, it may be prefumed he will fpend accordingly ; 
in which net the way of Excizewill certainly take him, as it 
wilfaU the Officers aforementioned. 

11. Hatch- 
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it; Harth-raoney feems to be a Poll-money, but is not, be* - 
being rather a way of Accumulative Excize; of which 
hereafter. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of Lotteries* 

M En that accept Titles may forefee, that they may be 
taxed by them as aforefaid, (although it be unlikely 
(one Houle of Parliament being all Tituladoes, and the 
greateft part of the other being fuch alfo) that any fuch way 
of Leavy fhou Id pals) and therefore they do as it were a pri¬ 
ori confent unto the Tax in their own Individuals. 

- 2. Now in the way.of Lottery men do alfo tax themfelves 
in the general, though out Of hopes of Advantage in parti¬ 
cular : A Lottery therefore is properly a Tax upon unfortu¬ 
nate Celfconceiced fools ; men that have good opinion of their 
own luckinefs , or that have believed fome Fortune-teller or 
Aftrologer, who had promifed them great fuccefs about the 
time and place of the Lottery, lying Southwell perhaps from 
the place where the deftiny was read. 

-s 3 • Now becaufe the world abounds with this kinde of fools, 
it is not fit that every man that will, may cheat every man that 
would be cheated;. but it is rather ordained, that the Sove¬ 
reign Ihould 1 have the Guardianlbip of thefe fools, or that 
fome Favourite Ihould beg the Sovereigns right of taking ad¬ 
vantage of fuch mens folly, even as in the cafe of Lunaticks 
and Idiots. 

4- Wherefore a Lottery is not tollerated without authority, 
afligning the proportion in which the people lhall pay for 
their errours, and taking care that they be not fo much and fo 
often couzened, as they themfelves would be. 

5. This way of Lottery is ufed but forfmall Leavies, and 
rather upon privato-publick accompts, (then for maintaining 
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Armies or Equipping Fleets,) fuch as are Aque-Dufts, 
Bridges, and perhaps Highwayes, &c. Wherefore we ffiall 
fay no more ofit upon this occafion. . 


CHAP. IX. 

Of Benevolence. 

T He raifing of Money by Benevolence, feems to be no 
force upon any man, nor to take from any man but what 
himfelf knows he can fpare, neverthelefs there iVnrore in it j 
forxo be but brow-beaten by a Prince or Grandee,provesof ten 
as heavy as to be diftrained upon for an Affeffement or Subfo 
dy . and the danger of being mifreprefented by linfy Pick- 
thanks and Informers as difaffefted to the Caufe for which 
the Leavy is made, is more frequent then the payment of any 
fumme in a due proportion with all other men (which I have 
faid is no impoverilhment) can poffibly be hurtful. 

The benefits of this way are thefe, vk.. That forafmuch as 
ft fometimes falls out ( as in the late Differences with the 
Scots, atinis i638. and 1639. when the Church Dignitaries 
were moft concerned) that the caufe of the Expence con¬ 
cern? fome men more then others, that then an Imposition 
fhould not paf9 upon all for the fakes of a part: Sometimes 
it happens, that one fort of men have received greater and 
frelher favours then another •, as upon the late Reftoration of 
his Majefty Anno 1660. thofe who needed an Aft of Indem- 
pnitydid: And fometimes it is vifible, that fome men have 
had better times of gain and advantages then others, as the 
Clergy moft eminently have had fince his Majefties faid Re¬ 
ftoration. In all thefe Cafes, the propofal of a Benevolence 
may be offered, although in no cafes it be without its incon- 
veniencies • the which are principally thefe. 

1. The aboveraentioned Brow-beating and diftafte given, 
c - c: - - 'if 
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if a man have not contributed as largely as envious observer* 
think he fhould have done. 

z. A Benevolence in many cafes may divide a whole Na¬ 
tion into parties, or at leaft make the ftrengch of Parties too 
well known to fuch as need not know it: and withall it may 
(on the contrary and upon defign) difguize the fame, and 
elude the meafures which the Governours thought to have ta¬ 
ken by fuch an exploratory artifice. 

r 3. Some men may have particular reafons to contribute 
large*^. complacency with, and hopes of being repaired by 
the favour of fome Grandee, who favours the bufinefs, and 
the very fame may make to the prejudice of others. 

4. Men of finking Eftates, (who neverthelefs love to live 
high, and appear fplendid, and fuch who make thcmfelves 
friends, (by their hofpitality paid for, in eflFeft by others) 
enough to be prote&ed, even from Juftice) do often upon 
thisoccafion of Benevolence fet extravagant Examples unto 
others, who have laboured hardly for what they have j thofe 
not caring what they pay, becaufe it encreafeth their credit, 
to borrow the more,io'as at length the-whole burthen of fuch 
Bankrupts Benevolence, lights upon the frugal Patriots, by 
whom the Publique Weal fiibfifts. 


CHAP. X. 

tt :■ f ..> * . - ' -i rr. 7w . .• * • - ft* j . J x. *' ■ j 
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Of Penalties. 

T He ufual Penalties are Death,Mutilations,Imprifonment, 
-Publick difgrace, Corporal tranfient pains, and great 
Tortures, befides Pecuniary Mul&s. Oflwhich laft we fhall 
moft infill, fpeaking of the others but in order to examine 
whether they may not be commuted for thefe. 

a; There be.fome certain . Crimes, for which the Law of 
God appoints death; and thefe muft be punilhed withit, un- 
Jefs we fay that thofe were' but- the Civil Laws of the Jewiih 
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Commonwealth, alchough given by God himfelf ; of which 
opinion certainly mofl: modern States are, in as much as they 
punifh not Adulteries, &c. with death, as among thejcwes, 
and yet punifh fmall Thefts with Death inftead of multiple 
reparation. 

3. Upon this fuppofition we (hall venture to offer 5 whe¬ 
ther the reafon of fimple Death be not to punifh incorrigible 
Committers of great faulcs ? 

4. Of publick Death with Torments, to affright men from 
Treafons, which caufethe deaths and miferies of many thou- 
fand innocent and ufeful people ? 

5. Of Death fecretly executed, to punifh fecret and un¬ 
known Crimes, fuch as Publick Executions would teach to the 
World? Or elfe to fuffocate betimes fome dangerous No¬ 
velties in Religion, which the patiene fuffering of the word 
man would much fpread and encourage. 

6 . Mutilations fuppofe of Ears, Nofe, &c. dreufedfor 
perpetual difgrace, as ftanding in the Pillory is for temporary 
and tranfient; which and fuch other punilhments have (by 
the way) made fome corrigible offenders, to become defpe- 
rate and incurable. 

7. Mutilations of part9 as of Fingers, are proper to dif¬ 
able fuch as have abufed their dextrous ufe of them, by Pocket¬ 
picking, Counterfeiting of Seals and Writings, &c. Mutila¬ 
tions of other parts, may ferve to punifh and prevent Adulte¬ 
ries, Rapes, Incefts, &c. And the fmaller Corporal pains, 
ferve to punifh thofe, who can pay no pecuniary mulfts. 

8. Imprifonment feems rather to be the punifhments of 
fufpeftcd then guilty perfons, and fuch as by their carriage 
givethe Magiftrate occafion co think, either they have done 
fome fmaller particular Crime, as Thefts, &c. or that they 
would commit greater, as Treafons and Seditions. But where 
Imprifonment is not a fecuring men untill their Trialls, 
but a fentence after Triall, it fee ms to me proper onely 
to feclude fuch men from converfation, whofe Difcourfes are 
bewitching,|and Praftices infe&ious, and in whom neverthe- 
leffe remains fome hopes of their future Amendments, 
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or ufefulnefle for fome fervice not yet appearing. 

9 - As for perpetual Imprifonment by fentence, it feems 
but the fame with death itfelf, to be executed by nature it 
felf, quickened with fuch Difeafes, as clofe living, fadnels, fo- 
litude, and reflexions upon a part and better condition, doth 
commonly beget: Nor do men fentenced hereunto live lon¬ 
ger, though they be longer in dying. 

10. Here we are to remember in confequence of our opi¬ 
nion , [That Labour is the Father and aXive principle of 
Wealth, as Lands are the Mother] that the State by killing, 
mutilating, or imprifoning their members, do withall puniih 
themfelves; wherefore fuch punilhments ought (as much as 
poffible) to be avoided and commuted for pecuniary mulXs, 
which will encreafe labour and publick wealth. 

1 1. Upon which account, why Ihould not a man of Eftate, 
found guilty of man-flaughter, rather pay a certain proporti¬ 
on of nis whole Eftate, then be burnt in the hand ? 

12. Why (hould not infolvent Thieves be rather punilhed 
with flavery then death ? fo as being (laves they may be for¬ 
ced to as much labour, and as cheap rare, as nature will endure, 
and thereby become as two men added to the Commonwealth, 
and not as one taken away from it 5 for if England be under¬ 
peopled, (fuppofe by half) I fay that next to the bringing in of 
as many more as now are, is the making thefe that are, to do 
double the work which now they do j that is, to make fome 
(laves ; but of this elfewhere. 

I j- And why Ihould not the folvent Thieves and Cheats 
be rather puni/hed with multiple Reftitutions then Death, 
Pillory, Whipping? &c. But it'will be asked, with how ma¬ 
nifold Reftitutions ihould picking a pocket (for example) be 
punilhed ? I fay, ’twere good in order to the folution hereof, 
to enquire of fome candid Artifts in thac Trade, how often 
they are taken one time with another praXifing in this work? 
If but once in ten times, then to reftore even but ("even-fold, 
would be a fair profit j and to reftore but ten-fold, were but 
an even lay; wherefore to reftore twenty-fold,that is,double to 
the hazard, is rather the true ratio and meafure of punilhment 
by doubkreparation. H 14. And 
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14. And furely the reftoring two, three, four, and (even- 
fold mentioned in Mofes Law mult be thus underltood, or elfe 
a man might make thieving a very fair and lawful profeffion. 

JJ. The next queltion is, in fuch multiple Reftitutions 
how many parts Ihould he given to the fufferer. To which I 
anfwer, never above one, and fcarce that, to oblige him to 
more care, and felf-prefervation, with three parts to difcove- 
ers, and the reft to publick ufes. 

16. Thirdly, In the cafe of Fornications, moft of the pu- 
nilhments not made by pecuniary mul&s and commuted, are 
but lhame, and that too but towards Ibme few perlons, which 
lhame for ever after obduratesthe Offender , what ever it 
work upon fuch whofe fames are yet intire: Of all which men 
Cake little confideration, Handing upon the brink of fuch pre¬ 
cipices as makes them giddy; and when they are in danger of 
Inch faults as are rather madneffes, diftempers, and alienations 
of themindeandreafon,.asalfo infurre&ions of the paffions, 
then deliberate afts of the underftanding. 

17. Moreover, according to that Axiom oi> In quo quispec - 
cut, in eodem puniatur 5 if the Ratio formalU of the fin of 
Concubitut Vagi, be the hindering of procreation, let thofe 
who by their mifcarriages of this kinde are guilty thereof, re¬ 
pair unto the State the raiffe of another pair of hands with the 
double labour of their own, or which is all ©ne T by a pecuni¬ 
ary mul£t v and this isthe pra&ice of forae wife States- in pu- 
nifhing what they will never be able to prevent r Nor doth 
the Gofpel fpecifie any punilhmenc in this world, onely deda¬ 
ring they fhall not be received into the joyes-of the next. 

18. I could inftance in more particulars, but if what I have- 
alreadyfaid be reasonable, this little is enough ; if not, then 
all the reft would be toolittle alCa: wherefore If fhall adde 
but one inftance more, as mojft fuitable to our prefent times 
and occafions, which is the way. of punilhing Heterodox Pro- 
feflors of Religion. 

19. That the Magiftrate may punifb falfe Believers, if he 
believe he /ball offend God in forbearing it, is true ; for the 
famercafons that men give for Liberty of Confcience, and 
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univerfal toUeration s and on the other fide, that he may peri 
mit falfe Worfhips, feems clearly at leaft by the pra&ice of all 
States, who allow AmbalTadouis their freedom (be therWor- 
fhip never fo abominable) even when they come to negociace 
but upon temporal and fmall matters. 

20. Wherefore, fince the Magiftrate may allow or connive 
at fuch Worfhips as himfelf thinks fit, and yet may alfo pu- 
nifh; and fince by Death, Mutilations, and imprifonments of 
the Subje&s, the State not onely punifheth it felf, but fpread- 
eththe Pieudodoxies } it follows, that pecuniary Mul&s are 
the fitted wayes of checking the wantonnefs of men in this 
particular: forafmuchas that courfe favours of no bitternefs 
at all, but rather argues a defire to indulge, provided fuch in¬ 
dulgence may confift with the indempnity of the State; for / / . 
no Heterodox ^will defire to be tollerated longer then he yc ^ U/V ^ ,y 
keeps the Publick Peace 5 the which if he means to do , he 
cannot take it ill of the Magiftrate, to keep him fteddy unto 

that his duty, nor grudge to contribute towards fo much charge 
for that purpofe as himfelf occafions. 

2 1. Moreover, as there feems a realbn for indulging fome 
confcientious misbelievers, fo there is as much for being fe- 
yere towards Hypocrites, efpecially fuch as abufeholy Religi¬ 
on to cloak and vizzard worldly ends: Now what more eafie 
and yet effe&ual way is there to difcern between thefe two, 
then well proportioned pecuniary mul&s ? for who defiring 
toferve God without fear, and labouring ten hours per diem 
at his Calling, would not labour one hour more for fuch a free- 
don ? even as religious men fpend an hour per diem more then 
the loofer fort do at their Devotions •, or who wearing Cloth 
of one and twenty fhillings the yard, would not be contented 
with chat of twenty fhillings, for the fame advantage of his 
.liberty in Worfhip ? Thofe that kick at this, being unwilling 
either to do or fuffer for God, for whofe fake they pretend 
fo much. 

22. It may be here objected, that although fome bad Reli¬ 
gions might be tollerated, yet that all may not, vtz.. fuch as 
confift not with the Civil Peace. To which I anfwer. 

' , • H 2 Firft, 
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Firft, that there is no Schifme or Separation be ic never fo 
finall, confiftent with that unity and peace as could be wifhc j 
nor none fo perfe&ly confcientious, but may alfo be civilly 
rooft pernicious: For that Venner and his Complices afted up- 
on internal motives, the moft free expofing of, themfelves to 
death may evince * and yet their holding the King to be an 
Ufurper upon the Throne and Right of Jefus Chrift was a 
Civil mifchief neither to be pardoned or parallelM- 

23. And yet on the other hand there is no Pfeudodoxy fo 
great, but may be muzzled from doing much harm in the State* 
without eicher Death, Imprilonment, or Mutilation : To 
make Ihort,. no opinion can be more dangerous, then to disbe¬ 
lieve the immortality of the Soul, as rendring man a beaft, 
and without confcience, or fear of committing any evil, if he 
can but elude the penalties of humane Laws made againft ic, 
and letting men loofe to all evil thoughts and defigns whereof 
man can take no notice: Now I fay, that even this Misbelief 
yer may be adsequately punilhed if he be kept as a beaft, be 
proprietor of nothing, as making no confcience how he gets * 
be never admitted in, Evidence or Teftimony, as under no Ob¬ 
ligation to fpeak truth ; be excluded all Honours and Offices* 
as caring onely for himfelf, not the protefting of others j 
and be withall kept to extream bodily labour, the profit where¬ 
of to the State is the pecuniary Mulft we fpeak of, though 
the greateft. 

24. As for opinions lefs horrible then this,' the Midd may 
fie fitted to each of them refpe&ively, according to the mea- 
fure of danger which the.Magiftrate apprehends from their 
allowance, and the, charge neceflary to prevent it* 

. 25. And now we are fpeaking of- the wayes how to prevent 
Sind correct Heterodoxies in Religion, which we have hither¬ 
to done by defigning<punilhments lor the erring Yheep, I think 
ft not amifs toadde, That in all thefe cafes the. Shepherds 
themfelves Ihould not wholly fcape free: For if in this Nation 
there be foch abundance of Free-Schools, and of liberall 
Maintenance provided in our Univerfities and elfewhere for 
mftru&'ng more then enough in all fuch learning as is-fit to 
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defend the eftablifhcd Religion, together with fuperabundant * 

Libraries for that purpofe. Moreover, if the Church-pre¬ 
ferments be fo numerous and ample both for Wealth, Honour, 
and Power, as fcarce any where more j it feems ftrange that 
when by the lazinefey formality, ignorance, and lodfe lives of 
our Paftours, the Iheep have gone aftray, grown fcabbed, or 
have been devoured by Wolves and Foxes, tliat the Remedy 
of all this fhould be onely fought by frighting thofe that have 
ffrayed from ever returning again., and by tearing off as well 
the skins as the wool of thofe. that are fcabbed j whereas Al¬ 
mighty God will rather require the blood even of them that 
have been devoured, from the lhepheards themfelves. 

2 ( 5 . Wherefore if the Minifter. Ihould lofe part of the 
Tythes of thofe whom he fuffers to defeat from the Church, — 

(the defe&or not faving, but the State*wholly gaining them) 

■and the defe&or paying fome pecuniary Mulft for his Schifme, 
and withall himfelf defraying the charge of his new particular 
Church and Paftorage, me thinks the burthen would be thus 
more equally born. . 

27. Belides, the judicious world do not believe our Clergy 
can deferve the vafte preferments they have, onely becaufe they 
-preach, give a better accompt of Opinions concerning Reli¬ 
gion then others, or can exprefe their conceptions in the 
words of the Fathers, or the Scriptures, &c. - Whereas cer¬ 
tainly the great honour we give them, is for being patterns of 
holinefs, for (hewing by their ownfelf-deoials, mortifications, 
and aufterities, that *tis poHible for us to imitate them in the 
precepts of God, for if it were but for their-bare Pulpit- 
difcourfes, fome men might think there is ten thoufand times as 
much already printed as can be neceflary , and as good as any 
that ever hereafter may be, expe&ed. And it is much fuf- 
pe&ed, that th&Difcipline of the Cloiflers hath kept up the 
Roman Religion, which the Luxury of the Cardinals and 
Prelates-might have deftroyed. 

28. The fubftance therefore of all we have faid in this dif- 
courfe concerning the Church is, that it would make much 
for ks peace, if the Murfery of Minifters be not too big, that . 

'-.-j Aufteri- J 
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Aufterities in the Priefts lives would reconcile them to the 
people j and that it is not unreafonable, that when the whole 
Church fuflfers by the defeftionof her Members, that the Pa- 
ftours of ic by bearing a fmall part ihould be made fenfible of 
the lofs; the manner and meafares of all which I leave unto 
thofe unto whom it belongs. I . 

ap. Concerning Penalties and Penal Laws I fliall adde but 
this, that the abufe of them is, when they are made not to keep 
men from fin,but to draw them into punilhment - y and when the 
Executors of them keep diem hid until a fault be done, and then 
Ihew them terrible to the poor immalicious offender: Juft 
like Centinels,who never Ihew men the advercifements againft 
pifling near their Guards, till they have catcht them by the 
coats for the forfeiture they claim. 

(nrjih vllo/iv/ jjfjc r gnivni JO' 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of Monopolies and Offices. 

vorb j’u'snoc vb.;*» y...-a z:n \>mislaiq ojl.'.y tub ovtjIjL nso 

Tk JC Onopoly (as the word fignifies) Is the foie felling pow- 
lVj. er, which whofoever hath can vend the commodity 
whereupon he hath this power, either qualified as himfelf 
pleafes, or at what price he pleafeth, or both, within the limits 
of his Commiifion. 

2. Tlie great example of 'a Monopoly is the King of France 
-his Gabel upon Salt, whereby he fells chat for fixty which 
cofts him but one j now Sale being a thing of univerfalufe 
to all degrees of men, and fcarce more to the poor then the 
rich, it feems to be of the fame' effeft with the fimpleft Poll- 
money abovementioned, in cafe all men fpenc equally of it, or 
if men be forced to take it whether they fpend it or not, as in 
fome places they are. But if men fpend or eat Salt unequally, 
as they commonly do, nor are bound to take or pay for more 
then they fpend, then isjno other then an accumulative Ex- 
cize, efpecially if the fait be all of one. uniform goodnefs, 

other- 



otherwife it is a diftinft fpccies of Leavy, vie. a Monopoly: 

3. The ufe or pretence of infticucing a Monopoly is, 

Fir ft, Right of Invention * forafmuch as the Laws do re¬ 
ward Inventions, by granting them a Monopoly of them for 
a certain time$ (as here in England for fourteen years) for 
thereby the Inventor is rewarded more or lefs according to 
the acceptance which his Invention findes amongft men. 

Where note by the way, that few new Inventions were ever 
rewarded by a Monopoly • for although the Inventor often¬ 
times drunk with the opinion of his own merit, thinks all the 
world will invade and incroach upon him, yet I haveobfer- 
ved, that the generality of men will fcarce be hired to make 
ufe of new praftices, which themfelves have not throughly 
tried, and which length of time hath not vindicated from la¬ 
tent inconveniences ; fo as when a new Invention is firft pro¬ 
pounded, in the beginning every man obje&s, and the poor 
Inventor runs the Gancloop.of all petulent wits-, every man 
finding his feveral flaw, no man. approving it, unlefs mended 
accordingto his-own advice: Now* not one of an hundred 
out-lives this torture, and thofe that do, are at length fo 
changed by.che varies contrivances of others , chat not any 
one man can-ptetend to the Invention oi the whole, nor well 
agree about their refpe&ive Ihares in the parts. And more¬ 
over, t&is; commonly* is fo long a doing, chat the poor- Inven- 
Lor i? either dcadpor difabded by che debts contracted to purfue 
hisdefign j and piithah railed upon asa.firoje&ov, orworfe, by 
thofe who joyned their money in partnership with- his wit ; fo 
as the faid Inventor and his- pretences are wholly loft and 
vaniiht. 

Secondly* a Monopoly may-be. of veal ufe for-a time * viz. ', 
at the firft introducing oE a- new Manufa&ure, wherein is 
much nicety to makei^'well^and which che generalicy-of men. 
cannot judge of as to the performance. As for example; fup- 
pofe there werefomemoft approved Medicament which one 
certain man could make molt exaft-ly well, although feveral 
others could alfamake the fame lef&perfe&ly: in this cafe this 
&me chief Artift may; be allowed a Monopoly for a time, viz... 
<b until 
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until others have had experience enough under him, how to 
make the Medicament as well as himfelf. Firft, becaufe the 
world may not have the Medicament varioufly made, when as 
they can neither difcern the difference by their fenfes, nor 
judge of the effe&s thereof a pofteriort, by their reafons. Se¬ 
condly, becaufe others may be fully inftru&ed by him that can 
belt do it j and thirdly, becaufe he may have a reward for fuch 
his communications : But forafmuch as by Monopolies of this 
kinde, great Leavics are feldom made, they are fcarce perti¬ 
nent to our defign. 

Offices inftitutcd by the State with Fees of their own ap¬ 
pointment, are of parallel nature to Monopolies; the one 
relating to a&ions and employments as the other to things, and 
have the fame to be faid for and againft them as Monopolies 
have. 

Asa Kingdom encreafeth and flourifheth, fo doth variety 
of things, of a&ions, and even of words encreafe alfo; for 
we fee that the language of the moft flourifhing Empires was 
ever the moft copious and elegant, and that of mountainous 
Cantons the contrary: Now as the a&ions of this Kingdom 
encreafed, fo did the Offices (that is, the power and faculty of 
folely executing and performing the faid a&ions) encreafe 
likewife; and on the contrary, as die bufinefs of Offices en¬ 
creafed, fo did the difficulty and danger of difcharging them 
amifs decreafe proportionably: from whence 'cis come to pafs, 
that the Offices which at their firft ere&ing were not per¬ 
formed but by the ableft, moft inventive, and verfatile Inftru- 
roents, (fuch as could wreftlqwith all emergent difficulties, 
and colle& Rules and Axioms out of the Series of their own 
Qbfemtions, (with reference to the various cafualties of 
their employments) whereby to dire& Pofterity) are now. 
performed by the moft ordinary, formal, pack-horfe Deputies 
and Sub-Deputies. 

And whereas at firft fuch large Fees were allowed as 
(confidering even the paucity of them which might then be 
received) fhould compenfate the Arr, Truft, and Induftry of 
the Adminiftratour ^ yet the large fed Fees are ftill conti¬ 
nued, 
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nued, although the skill and trull: be IelTened, and the number 
of the laid Fees fo extreamly multiplyed: fo as now the pro¬ 
fits of fuch Office's (being become cleer, and the work fo 
eafie as any man is capable of it, even thofe that never faw it,) 
are bought and fold for Years or Lives, as any other Annuity 
maybe’; and withal, the fplcndor arifing from the eafie gaines 
of thofe places in Courts of Jultice, is called the Fiourifhing 
of the Law, which certainly flouriffieth beft, when the Pro- 
fdlors and Minifters of it have leaft to do. And moreover, 
when the burthen and ufelefnefs of fuch an Office is taken no¬ 
tice ofj’tis neverthelefs fpared as a Subje&s Freehold in favour 
of him that bought it. 

Of thefe Offices are many in chis Nation, and fuch as might 
be a Revenue to the King, either by their Annual profits, or 
the Sale of them for many years together. And thefe are the 
Offices that are properly Saleable, vit. where the Fees are 
large, as appointed when the number of them was few, and al- 
fo numerous, as multiplying upon the increafe of bufinefs, and 
where the bufinefs is oncly the labour of the meaneft men: 
length of time having made all the work lo eafie, and found 
out fecurity againft all the frauds, breaches of ttuft,and male- 
adminiftrations, whereunto the infancies of thofe places were 
obnoxious. 

Thefe Offices are thererore Taxes upon fuch as can or will 
not avoid the palling through them, and are born as men en¬ 
dure and run themfelves into the mifehiefs of Duelling, the 
which are very great,which fide foever prevails ; for certainly 
men do not alwayes go to Law to obtain right, or prevent 
wrong, which judicious neighbours might perform as well as a 
Jury of no abler men; and men might tell the Judge himfelf 
the merits of their Caufc, as well as now they inftruft their 
Councel. This therefore of Offices is a voluntary Tax upon 
contentious men, as Excize upon Drink is, to good Fellows 
to love it. 
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Of Tythes. 

T He Word Tytlies being the fame with Tenths, fignifie 
of itfelf no more then the proportion of the Excifium,. 
or part retrenched, as if Cuftoms upon imported and export¬ 
ed Commodities Ihould be called by the name of Twentieths, 
as it is fometiraes calledTunnage and Poundage- wherefore 
it remains to fay,that Tythes in this place,do together with the 
faid proportion,confignifie the ufeof it,v/£.the maintenance of 
the Clergy, as alfo the matter or fubftance out of which this 
Maintenance is cut, vi&, the immediate fruit of the Land and 
Waters, or the proceed of mens Labour, Art, and Stock laid, 
out upon them. It fignifies alfo the manner of paying it, viz. 
injpede t and not (but upon fpecialand voluntary caufes) in 
money. 

a. We faid the matter of Tythes, was the immediate Fruits 
of the Earth, viz. of Grain as foon as ’tis ready to be removed 
from the ground that bare it ; and not of Bread which is 
Corn, threlht, winnowed, ground, tempered with liquor and 
baked. 

. 3. ’Tis alfo the fecond choice out of the young of multi- 
pa. ous Cattle taken in Jpecie, fofoon as the faid Younglings 
can fuhfift without their Dams, orelfe aCompofition in Mo¬ 
ney for the Uniparons. 

4. 'Tis Wool, fofoon as it isfhorn • 'tis Fowl and Fi% 
where Fowling and Filhing is rather a Trade then a meet Re¬ 
creation, & fu de uteris. 

5. Moreover, in great Cities Tythes are a kinde of 
compofition in Money for the labour and profit of the Ar- 
tifans who work upon the materials which have paid Tythes 
before. 

6. Tythes therefore encreafe within any Territory, as the 

labour 
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labour of that Countrey increafes $ and labour doth or ought 
to increafe as the people do •, now within four hundred years 
the people of England are about quadrupled, as doubling eve- 
ry two hundred years, and the proportion of the Rent of all 
the Lands in England is about the fourth part of the Expence 
of the people in it, fo as the other three parts is labour and 
flock. 

7. Wherefore the Tythes now fhould be twelve times as 
good as they were four hundred years ago •, which the rates of 
Benefices in the Kings books do pretty well fhew, by compa¬ 
ring of times; fomething of this fhould be abated becaufe 
the proportion between the proceed of Lands and Labour 
do vary as the hands of Labourers vary: Wherefore we fhall 
rather fay, that the Tythes are but fix times as good now as 
four hundred years ago, that is, that che Tythes now would 
pay fix times as many Labourers, or feed fix times as many 
mouthes, as the Tythes four hundred years ago would have 
done. 

8. Now if there were not onelv as many Parifhesthen as 
now, more Priefts in every Pariffi, and alfo more Religious 
Men who were alfo Priefts, and the Religion of thofe times 
being more operofe, and fuller of work then now, byreafon 
of Confeflions, Holydayes, Offices, &c. more in thofe dayes 
then now, (the great work in thefe dayes being a compendious 
teaching above a thoufand at once without much particular 
Confeflion and Catechifing, or trouble about the Dead j it 
feems clear, that the Clergy now is far richer then heretofore; 
and that to be a Clergy-man then was a kinde of a Mortifi¬ 
cation, whereas now (praifed be God) 'cis matter of fplendour 
and magnificence 5 untefs any will fay, that there were golden 
Priefts when the Chalices were wood, and but wooden Priefts 
when the Chalices were gold ; or that Religion beft flouriffi- 
eth when the Priefts are moft mortified, as was before faid of 
the Law,which beft flouriffieth when Lawyers have lead to do 

9. But what ever the increafe of the Churches Goods are, 

I grudge it them not; onely wiffi, that they would take a 
courfe to enjoy it with fafetv and peace to themfelves; where- 
c J ' I 2 of 
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of one is, not to breed more Churchmen then the Benefice? 
as they now ftand fKred out, will receive 5 that is to fay, if 
there be places but for about twelve thoufand in England, and 
Wales, it will not be fafe to breed up 24000. Minifters,upon a 
view orconceipt that the Church means otherwifediftribu- 
ced might fuffice them all ; for then the twelve thoufand 
which are unprovided for, will feek wayeshow to get them- 
felves a livelihood; which they cannot do more eafily then by 
perfwading the people, that the twelve thoufand Incumbents 
do poifon or ftarve their fouls, and milguide them in their 
way to Heaven: Which needy men upon a ftrong temptation 
will do effectually; we having obferved, that Lefturers being 
fuch a. fort of Supernumeraries, have preached more times in 
a week, more hours in the day, and with greater vehemence 
every time then the Incumbents could afford to do •, for Gra- 
culus efurient in Ccelum,jujferis, tbit. Now this vehemence, this 
pains, this zeal, and this living upon particular donations, 
makes the people think, that thofe who aft them are withall- 
more Orthodox, nay better ailifted from God then the others. 
Now let any man judge, whether men reputed to be infpired 
will not get help to lift themfelvcs into Church-livings, &c«. 
But thefe things are too plain from the lateft experiences. 

10. Now you will ask, how fhall that be done, or how may 
we know how to ad juft our Nurfery to our Orchard ? To 
which I anfwer, that if there be twelve thoufand Church-li¬ 
vings in England, Dignitaries included, then that about four 
hundred being fent forth per ann. into the Vineyard, may keep 
it well ferved, without luxuriency,; for according to the Mor- 
tality-Bill-obfervation, about that number will dye yearly out 
of twelve thoufand Adult-perfons, fuch as Minilters are as to 
age, and ought to be as well a9tofpeculative knowledge, as 
praftical experience, both of themfclves and others.. 

i t. Butlhavedigreffed, mymain.fcope being to-explain 
the nature of the Tax of Tythesneverthelefs lince the end 
of fuch explanation is but to perfwade men to bear quietly fo 
much Tax as is neceffary, and not to kick againftthe pricks } 
and fince die end of that again, and the end of all elfe we.are 
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to do, is but to preferve the publick Peace, I think I have not 
been impertinent in inferting this little Advertifement,making 
fb much for the Peace of our Jerusalem. 

12. But to return to Tythes as a Tax or Levy, I fay that in 
IngUnd it is none, whatfoever it might beorfeem to be in the 
firft Age of its Inftitution ; nor will the Kings Qiiit-rents in 
Ireland as they are properly none now, feem any in the next 
Age, when every man will proportion his Expence to the re¬ 
mainder of his own Rent after the King is paid his ; for ’tis 
furprizeand the fuddennefs of the Charge, which a Tax fu- 
pervenient to a mans other expences and ilTues makes , that 
renders it a burthen, and that intollerable to fuch as will not 
underftand it, making men even to take up Arms to withftand 
it } that is, leap out of the Frying-pan upon earth into the fire 
eVen of hell, which is War and the c alamitie s thereof. . 

13. Now Tythes being no Tax, I fpeak of it but as the 
modus or pattern of a Tax, affirming it to be next to one, the 
moft equal and indifferent which can be appointed in order to 
defray the publick Charge of the whole Nation as well as 
that of the Church ; for hereby is collected a proportion of all 
the Corn, Cattle, Filh, Fowl, Fruit, Wool, Honey,Wax,Oyl, 
Hemp, and Flax of the Nation, as a refult of the Lands, Art, 
Labour, and Stock which produced them j onely it isfearcere- 
gularin refpedl of Houling, Cloth, Drinks, Leather, Fea¬ 
thers, and the feveral Manufactures of them-, infomuch, as if 
the difference of Tythes which the Cotintrey payes in pro¬ 
portion to the City, were now de novo to be eftablifhed, I do 
not fee what in likelihood would fooner caufe a grand fediti- 
on .about it. 

14. The payment of an aliquot part to the King out of the 
fame things as now pay Tythes, in ftecie, would haveeo incon¬ 
venience, becaufe the Kings Rents would be like the Dividend 
in Colledges, via. higher orlower according to the prices of 
thofe Commodities, unlefs thefaid inequality in Colledges hap¬ 
pen by reafon of thefewnefsof particulars, according to the 
market rates whereof, their Rents are paid in money ; whereas 
the whole of all the particulars might well enough ballance^ 

each? 
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/ v each other, a dear or plentifulJbeing but an appellation fecun- 
dum quid, viz., with reference as to Corn onely , as the chief 
food of the multitudej whereas ’cis likely, that the fame 
caufes which makes Corn fcarce may make other things in 
plenty of no Ids ufe to the King ^ as repairing in one thing 
what he wants in another. 

15. Another inconvenience would be that which was ob- 
ferved in Ireland , when the Miniftery were paid by Sallary, 
and the Tythes in kinde paid to the State; who becaufe they 
could not actually receive them in jpeae, let them at farm to 
themoft bidder; in the Tranfaftion whereof was much jug¬ 
gling, combination, and collufion, which perhaps might have 
been remedied, had not that courfe |?een ufed but as a fudden 
temporary fhift, without intention of continuing it. 

16. The third inconvenience is, that abovementioned, viz.* 
the neceffitv of another way of Tax, to take in the Manu¬ 
factures of thofe Commodities which pay the Tax of Tythes-, 
whereas poffibly there is a way of Tax equal in its own na¬ 
ture, and which needs not to be pieced up by any other; fo as 
the Officers about that may have a full employment, and none 
others wanted,whofe wide intervals of leafure ffiall make them 
feem Drones, as they are alfo the Caterpillersof any State. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Of federal [mailer wayes of levying Money. 

W Hen the people are weary of any one fort of Tax, 
prefently fome Projector propounds another, and 
gets himfelf audience, by affirming he can propound a way 
how all the publick charge may be born without the way that 
is. As for example, if a Land-tax be the prefent diftafted way, 
and the people weary of it, then he offers to do the bufinefs 
without fuch a Land-tax, and propound either a Poll-money, 
Excite, or the inftitution of fome new Office or Monopoly ; 




and hereby draws fome or other to hearken to him $ which is • 
readily enough done by thofe who are not in the places of pro- 
fic relating to the way of Levies in ufe , but hope to make 
themfelves Offices in the new Inftitution. 

2 . I fhall enumerate a few of the fmaller wayes which I 
have obferved in l'everal places of Europe, viz. 

Firft, in fome places the State is common Calhier for all or 
moft moneys, as where Banks are, thereby gaining the intereft 
of as much money as is depofited in their hands. 

Secondly,. Sometimes the State is the common Ufurer, as 
where Loan Banks, and monies pietatis are in ufe, and might be 
more copioufly and effc&ually where Regifters of Lands are 
kept. 

Thirdly, Sometimes the State is Or may be Common Enfu* 
rer, either upon the danger onely of Enemies at fea, according 
to the fuppofed primitive end of our Cuftoms in England) 
or elfe of the cafualties of the Enemy, Weather,Sea,and VelTel 
taken together. 

Fourthly, Sometimes the State hath the whole fale and 
benefit of certain Commodities, as of Amber in the Duke of 
Brandenburghs Countrey, Tobacco formerly in Ireland, Salt 
in France, Sit. 

Fifthly,Sometimes the State is common Beggar,as ’tis almoft 
in Holland, where particular Charity Teems only to ferve for the 
relief of concealed wants, and to fave theft? Wanting from the 
fhame of difeovering their pdvdrfy, and riot fo much to re¬ 
lieve any wants that are declared, and already publick'y 
known. 

Sixthly, In fome places the State is the foie Guardian of 
Minors, Lunaticks, and Idiots. 

Seventhly^ In fome other Countreys the State fets rip and 
maintains Play-houfes, and publick Entertainments, giving 
Sallaries to die A&ors, but receiving the bulk of the profit to 
themfelves. 

Eighthly, In fome places, Houfes are enfuredfrom fire Ly 
the State at a fmall Rent per annum upon each. 

Ninthly, In fome places Tolls are taken upon palfage over 

Bridges, 
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•.Bridges, Caufcys, and Ferries built and maintained at the 
Publick Charge. 

Tenthly, In fome places men that dye are obliged to leave 
a certain pittance to the publick, the fame is praftifed in other 
places upon Marriages, and may be in ochers upon Births. 

Eleventhly, In fome places ftrangers efpecially Jews, are 
particularly taxed • which may be good in over-peopled Coun¬ 
treys, though bad in the contrary cafe. 

3. As for Jews, they may well bear fomewhat extraordi¬ 
nary, becaufe they feldom eat and drink with Chriftians, hold 
it no difparagement to live frugally, and even fordidly among 
themfelves , by which way alone they become able to 
under-fell any other Traders, to elude the Excize, which 
bears but according to mens Expences; as allb other Du¬ 
ties, by dealing fo much in Bills of Exchange, Jewels, and 
Money, and by pra&ifing of feveral frauds with more impir 
nity then others ; for by their being at home every where, 
and yet no where they become refponfible almoft for no¬ 
thing. 

4. Twelfthly, There have been in our times, wayes of le¬ 
vying an aliquot part of mens Eftates,as a Fifth,and Twentieth, 
viz. of their Eftates real and perfonal, yea of their Offices, 
Faculties, and imaginary Eftates alfo, in and about which way 
may be fo much fraud, collufion, oppreflion, and trouble, fome 
purpofely getting themfelves taxed to gain more truft: Others 
bribing to be taxed low, and it being impoflible to check or 
examine, or trace thefe Colleftions by the print of any foot- 
fteps they leave, (fuch as the Harths of Chimneys are) that I 
have not patience to fpeak more againft it -, daring rather 
conclude without more ado, in the words of our Comick to 
be naught, yea exceeding naught, very abominable, and not 
good. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
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Of raifing ., clcpreffing , or embafitig of Money. 

S ometimes it hath hapned, that States (I know not bp 
what raw advice) have raifed or embafed their monev, 
hoping thereby, as it were, to multiply it, and make itpafs for 
more then it did before ; that is, to purchafe more commodi¬ 
ty or labour with it: All which indeed and in truth, amounts 
to no more then a Tax, upon fuch People unto whom the 
State is indebted, or a defalkation of what is due; asalfothe 
like burthen npon all that live upon Penfions, eitablifhed 
Rents, Annuities, Fees, Gratuities, &c. 

2 . To explain this fully, one might lanch out into the 
deep Ocean of all the Myfteries concerning Money, which is 
done for other ends elfewhere; neverthelefs I lhali do it the 
beft I can, by expounding the reafons pro & contra for emba¬ 
fing and railing of Money: and firft ofembaling. 

3. Copper or Tin Money made ad valorem in its matter, is 
no embafing ; the fame being onely cumberfom and bafer then 
filver money, onelybecaufe lefs convenient and portable. 

And Copper money ad valorem in workmanlhip and matter 
both together •, (fuch as on which the Effigies and Scutcheon 
are fo curioufly graven and imprefled, as the moneys feem ra¬ 
ther Meda^t) is not embafing, unlefs the numbers of fuch 
pieces be exceffive, (the meafures whereof I lhall not fet 
down,untilIffiallhereafter propound the fitted Sections of 
the abftrafted pound into which I would have money coyned, 
and determine how many pieces of each Section fhould be in 
an Imndred pound) for in cafe of fuch excefs, the workman¬ 
lhip being of no other ufe but to look upon, becomes bafe by 
its being too common. 

4. Nor are fuch Tokens bafe as are coyned for Exchange in 
retailing by particular men, (if fuch men be refponfible and 
able to take them back, and give Silver for them.) 
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5- But that Gold I count to be embafed, which hath more 
allay either of Copper or Silver in it, then fervesto correct: 
its too great natural foftnefs and flexibility, whereby it wears 
too fall in Money : And that Silver I reckon alfo embafed, 
wherein is commixed more Copper then will fufficientfy 
roughen it, and fave it from cracking under the Hammer, 
Prefs, or Mill that muft coin it, or the like. 

6. Bafe Money is therefore fuch as Dutch Shillings, Stivers, 
FrenchSoulz, Irilh Bon-galls, &c. and for the moft part con- 
fiftingjgreac pieces, though of fmall value. To anfwer the firft 
reafon or pretence of making them, which is, that the faid 
Pieces might be more bulky, handleable, and the filver in them 
lefs apt to be loft or worn away. 

7. The other reafon (betides that of allay which we muft: 
allow in the Meafures abovementioned) is to lave ic from be¬ 
ing melted down by Goldfmiths and Bullioners, or exported 
by ftrangers ■, neither of which can happen but to their lofs: 
for fuppofe a Stiver of two pence, had a penny of pure lil- 
ver, if the Bullioner melts it for the fake of the filver on«ly > 
in the feparation he /hall Iofe the Copper and. charge of re¬ 
fining the Silver ; nor will ftrangers export ic into places 
where the local value of the Piece perilheth, the intrinficlc 
leaving him to lofs. 

7. Now the reafons againft this kinde of Money are, firft 
the greater danger of falfification, beeaufe the colour, found, 
and weight by which men (without the teft ) guefs at the 
goodnefs of the material of Money is too much confounded, 
for the vulgar (whom it concerns) to make ufe of them for 
their marks and guides in the bufmefs. 

8. Secondly, In cafe fmall pieces of this Money', vk* pieces 
of two pence Ihould happen to be raifed or deprefTed twelve, 
fifteen, or fixceen per cent, then there will be a certain lofs by 
reafon of the fra&ions, which the vulgar cannot reckon: As 
for example, if fuch Money were depreffed but ten, eleven, or 
twelve per cc»r. then the two pence piece would be worth but 
three half pence, which is twenty five per cent, and fo of other 
proportions. 
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g. Thirdly, In cafe the Inconvenience of this Money Ihould 
be fo great as to neceflitate a new Coinage of it, then will 
happen all the lofles we mentioned before in melting it down, 
by Bullioners. 

i o. Fourthly, If the two pence piece contained but ’■£' part 
of the Silver ufually in a (hilling, then Dealers would have 
fifteen pence paid in this money for the fame Commodity, for 
which they would take a fhilling in Scandard Silver. 

11. Railing of Money iseicner the cutting the pound Troy 
of Standard Silver into more pieces then formerly, as into 
above fixty, whereas heretofore the fame was made but into 
twenty, and yet both forts called (hillings, or elfe calling the 
money already made by higher names: The reafons or preten¬ 
ces given for fuch railing are thefe, viz. That the railing of 
Money will bring it in, and the material thereof more plenti¬ 
fully; for trial whereof fuppofe one (hilling were proclaimed 
to be worth two, what other effeft could this have, then the 
railing of all Commodities unto a double price ? Now if it 
were proclaimed, That Labourers Wages, &c. fhould not 
rile at all upon this railing of Money, chen would this Aft be 
as onely a Tax upon the faid Labourers, as forcing them to 
lofe half their wages , which would not be onely unjuft but 
impoffible, unlefs they could live with the faid half, (which is 
not to be fuppofed) for then the Law that appoints fuch Wa¬ 
ges were ill made, which Ihould allow the Labourer but juft 
wherewithall to live ; for if you allow double, then he works 
but halt fo much as he could have done, and otherwifc would; 
which is a lofs to the Publick of the fruit of fo much labour. 

12. But fuppofe the Quart d’ Efat of France commonly 
efteemed worth eighteen pence were raifed to three Ihillings, 
then 'tis true, that all the Monej's of ’England would be indeed 
Quart d' Efens pieces ; but as true, that all the Englilh Money 
would be carried away, and that our Quart d’ Efens would 
contain but half To much Bullion as our own money did; fo 
that railing of Money may indeed change the Jpcctes, but 
with fomuch lofs as the Forreign Pieces were raifed unto, 
above their intrinfick value. 
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t i3. But for remedy of this,fuppofe’weraifed the Quart d‘ 
ifen double, and prohibited the Exportation of our own mo¬ 
ney in Exchange thereof. I anfwer, chat fuch a Prohibition 
is nugatory, and impolfible to be executed j and jf it were not, 
yet the railing of the faid Jpectes would but make us fell the 
Commodities bought with raifed £hurt d’Ejens, in effed but 
at half the ufual rate, which unto them that want fuch commo¬ 
dities will as well yield the full } fo that abating our prices, 
will as well allure ftrangers to buy extraordinary proportions 
of our Commodities^ as,.railing their money will do: But 
neither that, nor abating the price will-make ftrangers ufe 
more of our Commodities then they want; for although the 
firft year they Ihould carry away an unufeful and fuperfluous 
proportion, yet afterwards they would take fomuch thelefs, 

14. If. this be true, as in fubftance it is, why then have lo 
many wife States in feveral ancient, as well as modern times 
frequently prattifed this Artifice, as a means to draw in mo¬ 
ney into their refpeftive Dominions ? 

I anfwer, that fomething is to be attributed to the ftupidi- 
ty and ignorance of the people, who cannot of a fudden un» 
derftand this matter: for I finde many men wife enough, who 
though they be well informed thac railing of money lignifies 
little, yet cannot fuddenly digeft it. As for example, an un¬ 
engaged perfon who had money in his purfein England , and 
Ihould hear that a Ihilling was made fourteen pence in Ireland, 
would morereadily run thither to buy Land then before; not 
fuddenly apprehending, that for the fame Land which he might 
■have bought before, for fix-years Purchafe, helhall now pay 
feven. Nor will Sellers in Ireland of a fudden-apprehend 
caufe to raife their Land proportionally, but will at leaft be 
contented to. compound the bufinefs, vk. to fell at fix and an 
half; and if the difference be a more ragged fraction, men 
under a longtime will not apprehend it, nor ever.be able ex¬ 
actly to govern their.practice according to it. 

Secondly, Although I apprehend little real difference 
between railing Forreign Money to double, and abafing half 
u* .the price of our own Commodities, yet to fell them on on a 
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tacite condition to be paid in Forreign pjefent "Money, fliall 
jncreafe our money; forafmuch as between ra’firig the mo¬ 
ney, and abafing the price, is the fame difference as between 
feliing for money and in bai ter, which latter is the dearer; or 
between felling for prefent money, and for time; barter re- 
felving into the nature of uncertain lime. 

16. I fay, fuppofe Englifh Cloth were fold at fix fhillings a 
Yard, and French Canvas at eighteen pence the Ell, theque- 
ftion is, whether it were all one in order to increafe Money in 
England to raife the French Money .double, or to abate half / 
of the price of our Cloth? I think the former, J>ecaufe that ** ' 

former way orpropofition carries with it a condition of ha¬ 
ving Forreign Money in Jpecie, and not Canvas in barter, be¬ 
tween which two wayes the world generally agrees there is a 
difference. Wherefore if we can afford to abate half our 
price, but will not do it but for our neighbours money, then 
we gain fo much as the faid difference between Money and 
Barter amounts unto, by fuch railing of our Neighbours 
Money. 

17. But the fundamental folution of this.Queftion depends 
? upon a real and not an. imaginary way of computing the pri¬ 
ces of Commodities 1 ; in order to which real way I premife 
thefc fuppolitions: Firft then, fuppofe there-be in a Territo¬ 
ry a thoufand people, let thefc people be fuppofed fufficient to 
Till this whole Territory as to the Husbandry of Corn, 

1 which we will fuppofe to contain all neceffaries for life, as in 
the Lords Prayer we fuppofe the word Bread doth; and let 
the production of a Bufhel of this Corn be fuppofed of equal 
labour to that of producing an ounce of Silver. Suppofe 
again that a tenth part of this Land, and tenth of the people, 

-viz., an hundred of them, can produce Corn enough for the 
whole; fuppofe that the Rent of Land (found out as above- 
mentioned) be. a fourth part of the whole produfl., (about 
which proportion it really is, as we may perceive by paying, a 
fourth Sheaf inftead of Rent in fome places) fuppofe alfo ■ 
othat whereas but an hundred arc nsceflary for this Husbandry, . 
yet that two hundred have taken up the Trade; and fuppofo - 
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that where a Btrfhel of Corn would fuffice, yet [pen out of 
delicacy will ufe two, making ufe of the Flower onely of 
both. Now the Inferences from hence are ; 

FirfF, That the goodnefs or badnefs, or the value of Land 
depends upon the greater or Idler (hare of the product given 
for it in proportion to the Ample labour bellowed to raife the 
faid Produft. 

Secondly, That the proportions between Corn and Silver 
lignifie onely an artificial value, not a natural * becaufe the 
comparifon is between a thing naturally ufeful, and a thing in 
it felf unneceffary, which (by the way) is part of the reafon 
why there are not fo great changes and leaps in the -proceed 
of Silver as of other Commodities. 

Thirdly, That natural dearnefs and cheapnels depends 
upon the few ormore hands requifite to necelTaries of Na¬ 
ture : As Corri te cheaper where one man produces Corn for 
ten, then Where he can do the like but for fix ; and withall, 
according as the Climate difpofes men to a neceflity of fpend- 
ing more or lefs. But Political Cheapnefs depends upon the 
paucity of Supernumerary Interlopers into any Trade over 
and above all that are neceflary, vit. Corn will be twice as 
dear where are two hundred Husbandmen to do the fame 
work which an hundred could perform: the proportion there¬ 
of being compounded with the proportion of fuperfluous 
Expence, (viz. if to the caufe of dearnefs abovementioned 
be added to the double Expence to what is neceflary) then 
the natural price will appear quadrupled ; and this quadruple 
Price is the true Political Price computed upon naturall 
grounds. 

And this again proportioned to the common artificiaJl 
Standard Silver gives what was fought j that is, the true Price 
Currant. 

18. Butforafmuch as almdfl: all Commodities have their 
Subftitutes or Succedanea and that almofl: all ufes may be 
anfwered feveral wayes; and for that novelty, fiirprize, ex¬ 
ample of Superiours, and opinion of unexaminableeffe&s do 
adde or take away from'the price of things, werrauflr adde 
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thcfe contingent Caufes to the permanent Caufes abovemen- 
tioned, in the judicious forefight and computation where¬ 
of lies the excellency of a Merchant. 

Now to apply this Digrefllon, I fay, that to encreafe Mo¬ 
ney, it is as weil neceflary to know how to abate^fee raife, 
the price of Commodities, and that of Money, which was 
the fcope of the laid DigrciTion. 

ip. To conclude this whole Chapter, we fay , thatraifing 
or embafing of Moneys is a very pittiful and unequal way of 
Taxing the people; and 5 tisa fign that the State finketh, 
which catcheth hold on fuch Weeds as are accompanied with 
the dilhonour of imprefling a Princes Effigies to juftifie 
Adulterate Commodities, and the breach of Publick Faith, 
fiich as is the calling a. thing what it really is not. 



I T is generally allowed by all, that men Ihould contribute 
to the Publick Charge but acccording to the fhare and in- 
tereft they have; ,in the Publick Pease ^ that is,, according to 
their Eftates on Riches ; now,there[ are twfei forts of Riches, 
one adnal, and the other potential. A man is aRualljj and 
truly rich according to what he eateth, drinketh, wearetJb, or 
any other way really and aftually enjoyeth; others are but 
potentially or imaginatively rich, who though they have pow¬ 
er overmuch, make little ufe of it; thefe being rather Stew¬ 
ards and Exchangers for the other fort, then owners-for them- 
felves. 

2. Concluding therefore that every man ought to contri¬ 
bute according to what he caketh to himfelf, and aftually en¬ 
joyeth. The firft thing to be done is, to compute what the 
-T otal of the Expence of this Nation is,by particular men up¬ 
on chemfelves', and then what part thereof is neceflary for 
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the Publick ; both 'which (no not the former) arefo difficult 
as mod men imagine. 

3. In the next place we muff conceive, that the very per¬ 
fect Idea of making a Leavy upon Confumptions, is to rate 
every particular Neceflary.juft when it is ripe for Confumpti- 
on ; that is to fay, not to rate Corn until it be Bread , nor 
Wool until it be Cloth, or rather until it be a very Garment; 
fo as the value of Wool, Cloathihg, and Taylor, ig, even to 
the Thread and Needles might be comprehended; But this 
being perhaps too laborious to he performed, we ought to 
enumerate a Catalogue of Commodities both native and arti¬ 
ficial, fuch whereof accompts may be mod eafily taken , and 
can bear the Office marks either on themfelvcs, or on what 
contains them ‘ being withal! fuch, as are to be as near Cor.- 
furpption as poffible: And then we are to compute what fur¬ 
ther labour or charge is to be bellowed on each of them, be¬ 
fore confumption, that fo an allowance be given according¬ 
ly. As for example, fuppofe there be an hundred pounds 
worth of Stript Stuff for Hangings, and an hundred pounds 
worth of Cloth or Stuff for the beft mens Cloaches; I con¬ 
ceive, that the Cloth fhould bear a greater Excite then the 
faid Itript fluff, the one wanting nothing but tacking up, to be 
at its wayes end; and the other Tayloring, Thread, Silk, Nee¬ 
dles, Thimbles, Buttons, and feveral other particulars: The 
Excife ©f all which mtift be accumulated upon the Excize of 
the Cloth, unlefs they be fo great (as perhaps Buttons, Lace, 
or Ribbons may be) to be taxed apart, and inferted into the 
Catalogue abovementioned. 

4. Now the things to be accumulated upon Cloth are, as 
near as pofliblc, to be fuch particulars as are ufed onely to 
Cloth,or'very rarely to any other particular^ the feveral forts 
of peculiar trimmings 5 fo on Corn fhould be accumula¬ 
ted the charge of grinding, bolting, yeaft, &c. for the baking 
of it into Bread, unlefs, as was faid before,any of thefe particu¬ 
lars can be better rated apart. 

5. A Queftion arifeth heiice ^Whether' any Native Com¬ 
modities exported ought to pay the Excize,.or that what is im¬ 
ported 
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ported in lieu ofitlhould pay none? I anfwer no, becaufe 
they are not fpent here in fpecie 5 but I conceive that the Goods 
returned from abroad for them and fpent here ihou’d pay, if 
the exported have not already, for fo fhall what we fpend pay 
once, but not oftner. Now if Bullion be returned, then if it 
be coyned into Money it ought not to pay, becaufe Money 
will beget other commodities which fhall pay ■, but if the faid 
Bullion be wrought into Plate and Utenfils, or difgroft into 
Wire or Lace, or beaten into Fueilles, then it alfo ought to 
pay, becaufe it is confumed and abfolutelv fpent, as in Lace 
and Gilding is too notorious ; and this is the reafon why I 
think the Leavy we commonly call Cuftoms to be unfeafon- 
able and prepofterous, the fame being a payment before con- 
fumption. 

6 . We have feveral times fpoken of Accumulative Excize, 
by which we mean Taxing many things together as one: As 
for example, fuppofe the many Drugs ufed in Treacle or 
Mithridate were ufed onely in thofe Compofitions, in fuch 
cafe by taxing any one of them, the whole number will be 
taxed as certainly as that one, becaufe they all bear a certain 
proportion one to another: In Cloth, the Workmanlhip and 
Tools as well as the Wool may be well enough taxed, &c. 

7. Butfomehave drained this Accumulation fo, as they 
would have all things together taxed upon fome one fingle 
particular, fuch as they think to be neareft the Common Stan¬ 
dard of all Expence, the principal ends of their propofitieu 
being thefe, tfe.. 

Firft, Todifguifethcname of Excize, as odious to them, 
that do neither know the payment of Taxes to be as indifpen- 
fable as eating, and as have not eonfidered the natural juftice 
of this way of Excizing or proportionating* 

Secondly, To avoid die trouble and charge of Collating. 

Thirdly, To bring the bufinefs ad firmum, and to a certainty 
of all which we fhall fpeak hereafter, when we examine the 
feveral reafons for and againft the way of Excize, proceeding 
now to the feveral Jpeaes of Accumulative Excizes propounded 
in the world. 
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8. Some propound Beer to be the onlyExcizable Commodi- . 
ty, fuppofingthatin the proportion that men drink, they make 
all other Expencesj which certainly will not hold, efpecially 
if Strong Beer pay quintuple unto, (as now) or any more 
Excize then the fmall: For poor Carpenters, Smiths, Felt- 
makers, &c. drinking twice as much Strong Beer as Gentle¬ 
men do of Small, mud confequently pay ten times as much Ex¬ 
cize. Moreover, upon the Arcizans Beer is accumulated, one- 
ly a little Bread and Cheefe, leathern Clothes, Neck-Beef, and 
Inwards twice a week,dale Fifb, old Peafe without Butter, &c. 
Whereas on the other, befide Drink, is accumulated as many 
more things as Nature and Art can produce j befides this 
way of Excizing, though it be never fo well adminidred, is 
neither fo equal nor fo eafie, nor fo examinable as the fimple 
Poll-money before fpoken of, which is alfo but an Accumula¬ 
tive Excize. 

9. What hath been propounded for Beer may be of Salt, 
Fuel, Bread, &c. and the Propofitions would all labour un¬ 
der the fame Inconveniences ; for fome fpend more, fome lefs 
of thefe Commodities j and fometimes Families (each whereof 
are propounded to be farmed, without defending to individu¬ 
al heads) are more numerous at fometimes then at others, ac¬ 
cording as their Edates or other Intereds fhall wax or wane. 

10. Of all the Accumulative Excizes, that of Harth-mo- 
ney or Smoak-money feems the bed } and that onely becaufe 
the eafied, and cleared, and fitted to ground a certain Reve¬ 
nue upon j it being eafie to tell the number of Harths, which 

' femovejiot as Heads or Polls do: Moreover, ’tismore eafie 
to pay a fmall Tax, then to alter or abrogate Harths, even 
though they are ufelefs and fupernumerary •, nor is it poflible 
to cover them, becaufe mod of the neighbours know diem j 
nor in new Building will'any man who gives forty /hillings for 
making a Chimney be without it for two. 

11. Here is to.be noted, that a Harth-money mud be but 
fmall, or elfe ’twill be intollerable ; it being more eafie for a 
Gentleman of a thoufand pound per annum to pay for an hun¬ 
dred Chimneys (few of their ManfiomHoufes having more) 
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then for Labourers to pay for two. Moreover, if the Land- 
Lord onely pay this Tax, them's it not an Accumulative Ex¬ 
cize for all, but a particular Excize upon but one onely Com¬ 
modity, namely Houfing. 

12. Now the Reafons for Excize are thefe, viz. 

Firft, The Natural Juftice that every man fhould pay ac- 
tording to what he a&uafly enjoyeth ■, upon which account 
this Tax is fcarce forced upon any, and is very light to thole, 
who pleafe to be content with natural Neceffaries. 

Seondly, This Tax if it be not farmed, but regularly col¬ 
lected, engages to thrift, the onely way to enrich a Nation, as 
by the Dutch and Jews, and by all other men, who have come 
to vafte Eftates by Trade, doth appear. 

Thirdly, No man payes double or twice for the fame thing, 
forafmuch as nothing can be fpent but once; whereas it is 
frequently feen, that otherwife men pay both by the Rent of 
their Lands, by their Smoaks, by their Titles, and by Cuftoms, 

(which all men do, though Merchants chiefly talk of it) they 
alfopay by Benevolence and by Tythes 5 whereas in this way 
of Excize no man need pay but one way,nor but once, proper¬ 
ly fpeaking. 

Fifthly, By this way an excellent account may be taken of 
the Wealth, Growth, Trade, and ftrength of the Nation at 
all times. All which Reafons do make not for particular com- •, 

poundings with^Eaedeies, nor for letting the whole to farm, 
but for colle&ing it by fpecial Officers, who having a full em¬ 
ployment, will not be a fourth of the charge of our prefent 
many multiform Levies ; for to put extraordinary trouble and 
hazzard upon the Countrey Officers, is a forer Taxing of 
them, then to make them pay a fmall Reward unto pra&ifed 
Perfons to be their Subftitutes. All which are the common 
Obje&ions againfl Excize. 

ij. I fhould here adde the manner of Colleding it, but I 
refer this to the pradice of Holland ; and I might alfo offer how 
men may be framed to be fit for this and other Publick Truffs, 
as to be Cafhiers, Store-keepers, Colledors, &c. but I refer 
this Enquiry unto a more ample and fit occafion. 
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Errata. 


T*ag. line. 


2 

s 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 


*4 

13 

*9 

29 

30 

7 

8 


between [who and Jpent] interline [have] 
after [want] read [general] inftead of [mere] 
before [Jiarve] interline [needlefly] 
before [caufej read [oar] inftead ot[the] 
read IVl inftead of Farel 


17 19 


18 3 


20 17 

21 7 

22 12 
22 23 
22 25 
24 25 
28 24 
28 28 
30 11 

14 

27 

32 JO 

II 

33 26 
31 

34 36 

36 i6» 

37 12 
39 <5 


V. *j 1CC|U 

read [«] inftead of [*r«] 
read [rfow^for [i>in»] 
read [rfceir] for [bp] 
read [vis..] for [that#] J 
read [t* *?*».] inftead pf {>' X?"*#3 
read [£*«/«*»] not [Excijiaw] 
read [obligees] nj>t {obliges^ 
read [etthanfing] not [exkaiffivg] 
between [way and Land-Tax'} interline [of a] 
'tinun 


deleatur [with] \ 

after [hazards] interline [and] 
read [omitted] 

read [apparatus] inftead of [appurtenances] 
after ~Jhe] interline [former] 
after [Land] read [tins Utter] inftead [of the] 
deleatur [by] 

between [&c. and then] interline[Vo#/<( be fertilized] 
read [worth] not [wor[] 
after [market] interline [abroad] 
read [paribus] not [f4/i<>«i] 
read [conniving] not [eoyning] 
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Errata. 

Pag. line. 

39 32 deleatur [as much harm] 


4i 


ibid, between [of and owe] interline [the] 
penult, after [Coffee] inter [and] 

40 2 read [meerly] for [merrily] 

before [certainly] interline [cafe] 
dele [out] 

read [fo or not] inftead of [ u fe] 
read £o»] for [of ] 
read [their] for [the] 
after Q Heterodox] interline [Believer] 
read [wearing] for [ weaving ]: 
read [defett] for [diffent], 
between [then and is] interline [i] 
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read [offices] for [officers] 
read f fared] for [jhred] 
read [confequences] for [calamities] 
read [an] for [no] 
after [plentiful] interline [year] 
read [medalls] inftead of [a medall] 
between [confifiing and great] interline 
read [d* Efcu] inftead of [d‘ Efens] 
read [abating] for [abafing] 
after [/omer] interline [better] 
read [prices] for £ proceed] 
read [as] for [the] 
read [ families] for [faculties.]. 
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